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ACCOUNTANCY 
BROAD knowledge of accountancy insures a greater range In the 
A classroom. It constitutes a reserve of technical knowledge which 
means reserve ability to the teacher of commercial subjects. This 
reserve Is a surplus fund on which a teacher may draw in an emergency. 
. Commercial teachers should, undoubtedly, possess a broad knowledge 
and a sound conception of accounting principles and procedure, auditing 
theory and practice, and law in its relation to accounting. 
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TEACHING STUDENTS TO REASON 
by 


RICHARD 


Richard C. Smith is 
instructor of Accountancy 
and Secretarial Science in 
the Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Montana. He 
was formerly instructor of 
commercial subjects in 
the Intermountain Union 
College at Helena, Mon- 
tana. He is a graduate of 
Iowa State University with an A. B. degree. In ad- 
dition to his teaching experience, he was employed for 
two years in the Helena, Montana, Branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

In addition to being a very capable teacher, Mr. 
Smith has a wide reputation as a fisherman; at least, 
he claims this distinction. The editor has been invited 
to come to Montana and go on a fishing trip with 
him. Should the invitation be accepted we will give 
our readers further information concerning his ability 
as a fisherman after observing him in action with the 
rod and reel. 





There never was, nor will there ever be a sub- 
stitute for the human brain. Despite the present 
day tendency toward mechanical methods in book- 
keeping and accounting it is evident that the limit 
will be reached, how soon, it is needless to prophesy. 
Regrettable indeed is the fact that this mechanical 
tendency has infected the teaching of bookkeeping 
and accounting. The formative mind of the student 
should rather be trained to ask“why?” than to 
assume a thing is so because it is so. 


There are certain phases of the science which 
lend themselves to machines, but bear in mind that 
the most important phases of the subject require a 
certain amount of reasoning, and however complete 
a system or complicated a machine, it cannot think. 

Perhaps one of the most familiar reactions by 
students is this: “I know it should be done this way, 
but I do not understand why.” The teacher who 
replies that the system requires it to be done in such 
a way and is not ready to explain why, fails to 
recognize the very important complex of present 
day seekers after truth, and is not fulfilling the 
supreme obligation of his profession. 

At the outset of any course in bookkeeping, the 
teacher attempts to familiarize the student with the 
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so-called Theory of Debits and Credits. I have read 
desertations attempting to explain the why and the 
wherefore of the debit and credit, with lengthy 
treatment of the Greek or Latin derivations of the 
words, but not one has really explained a thing. It 
has only served as a conviction that it was not 
really important after all and that this phase of the 
subject was properly relegated to the mechanics of 
the science. 


The heart of any system of accounting procedure 
is the journal. The system receives every impulse 
which in any way changes or affects its aspect 
through the Mowe | Then if the journal is properly 
kept, mechanical methods may properly be employed 
to continue the process. The journal, and that in- 
cludes all books of original entry, controls the entire 
system and it is not properly possible for any 
automotive devise to substitute for the human mind 
in analyzing transactions and properly record them 
in the books of original entry. if we teach the student 
to analyze every transaction and from that analysis 
reach the correct conclusions, we have gone a long 
way toward the teaching ideal in this particular 
branch of instruction. Not so much HOW a thing 
is done but WHY it is done. 


Allow me herewith to suggest a plan which may 
not be new, but which serves exceptionally well 
in grounding facilities to reason in the minds of 
students of the subject. Admittedly bookkeeping 
is logical. Its scope is well defined, its function is 
constructive, its application analytical and certainly 
its development logical. 


Assuming arbitrarily that a debit involves an 
entry in the ledger on the left hand side of the 
account and that debits and credits are recorded in 
the customary accepted manner in the journals, how 
then shall we explain why a transaction results in a 
debit to any particular account and why a credit to 
another? In considering transactions having to do 
with cash the analysis is relatively simple. A debit 
to cash arises whenever cash is received by the 
business; the fact of the debit is not important but 
the fact that cash received results in a debit to the 
Cash account is the important thing. I cannot con- 
ceive of any logical reason as to why this is the 
rocedure. Let us rather accept this as a rule or 
act of the science than to attempt to explain it, 
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for in the explanation we might confound rather 
than clarify; much the same as the astrologers admit 
the rotundity of the earth and hypothecate all 
astral phenomena from this premise. 

Now we have presumed a rule and named the 
working terms, i. e., a receipt of cash involves a 
debit to the Cash account and an entry on the left 
hand side of an account we call a debit and a right 
hand entry a credit. We are ready now to logically 
explain all other accounting activity. This is our 
major premise; it is the basis on which the analysis 
of every transaction rests. 

Applying the logic, why does the expenditure of 
cash result in a credit to the Cash account? Keeping 
in mind the major premise, that a receipt of cash 
results in a debit, then as the term receipt means 
opposite things so obviously an expenditure could 
not result in a debit, it must as far as the terms with 
which we are familiar are concerned, be the other 
alternative, i. e., a credit. Although this truth is 
admittedly a rule in the science, it is explainable in 
the light of our accepted terms and rules but not 
otherwise. 

The same reasoning applies in explaining the 
WHY of the double entry system. In the light of 
our training, when all terms appear as rules, we 
must lose. sight of the apparent fact that double 
entry requires an equal and offsetting credit for 
every debit, and vice-versa, and reason deductively 
from the facts at hand which to the novice are 
certainly meager. To explain- the entry which is 
necessitated to record a sale of goods for cash. The 
known fact is that the receipt of cash requires a 
debit to cash in the journal and explaining that it 
in itself is not sufficient to show the complete 
transaction, the need for an offsetting entry becomes 
apparent. What are the terms with which we are 
familiar, merely debit and credit. If we have used 
a debit what then remains to be done? The use of 
the term credit remains as the only alternative. It 
is obvious to the student that the credit cannot be 
made to the same account which received the debit, 
as that would not be informative, so the need can 
be pointed out that a new term is necessary. Any 
term which would give the desired information 
would suffice so we suggest the use of a term which 
common usage has sanctioned and the term Sales 
becomes a part of the working machinery of the 
student. 

Bookkeeping, from the teaching standpoint, com- 
pares favorably with the entire learning process and 
its development must proceed from a complete lack 
of knowledge to terms which have a new meaning 
to the student. Once the terms are familiarized the 
application of the terms and rudimentary principles 
is the next logical step. With terms and principles 
learned, if the groundwork is properly laid, the 
student will have only minor difficulties in develop- 
ing his own knowledge along paths of procedure 
which are more or less definitely blazed. 

Continuing the line of reasoning which has been 
suggested, we find that it applies clear through the 
list of so-called elementary transactions which 
ordinarily the teacher will attempt to have his 
students memorize as being fundamental and part 
of the groundwork for further development. It is 
not enough to say that the proper and correct way 
to record a sale on account is to debit the Account 
Receivable and credit Sales, but the process of 


reasoning must be outlined to the student. I cannot 
understand the application of the theory of debits 
and credits which requires that because something 
comes into the business a certain account is debited, 
as applied to a sale on account. I have applied this 
explanation and found it wanting as the student 
will fail to see that anything comes into the business. 
If, however, we explain that the procedure would 
have been thus and so, had the transaction involved 
cash, a procedure with which the student is familiar, 
he immediately can analyze the transaction and 
properly record it. 

Not only can the very simple transactions be 
analyzed in this manner, but also the more com- 
plicated. Assuming for the purpose of illustration 
the recording of accrued interest on notes payable, 
it is only necessary to point out that when cash is 
paid for interest, the account with cash will be 
credited. Inasmuch as the actual cash is not paid 
out, but that some account is used as a substitute 
for the Cash account until the actual cash is paid 
and that this account is affected in exactly the same 
way, the student will immediately understand that 
a charge to interest for an accrual of this nature 
results as a matter of course in a credit to the accrued 
interest on Notes Payable account. 

It is my humble opinion that every possible 
transaction can be easily and accurately analyzed 
through this mode of approach. Needless to say 
that the development of the analytical mind in the 
student minimizes the effort of the instructor in 
teaching the further technique. It is only necessary 
to direct the activities of the student along channels 
which allow for the self-development of the student 
himself. 

A further suggestion in this connection has to do 
with the pedagogic method. Everything done should 
be done with the purpose in mind of developing 
this power to reason. Then when questions are 
asked the teacher should lead the student's mind 
through the proper thought channels in allowing 
him to analyze the transaction himself by a series of 
well-directed questions which the student will 
answer, and in answering will follow through the 
logic of analysis to the proper conclusion which 
should be the answer to his original question. 

Perhaps one important reason for the failure of 
teachers to develop the analytical mind of the 
student in teaching bookkeeping is the fact that we 
fail to discount our own training and experience 
and expect the student to think in terms with which 
we are already familiar, but the student is not. We 
sometimes become impatient because a student fails 
to grasp our reasoning, when we are using terms 
which are beyond his comprehension. We must 
rather develop his logic from a complete lack of 
bookkeeping knowledge of terms and principles 
over some predetermined tract of conscious as- 
sociation until he will be able to utilize a fund of 
accumulated knowledge employing a system of 
analyzation which is simple, workable and logical. 

As for the mechanics of the science, they must 
unquestionably be taught, and as a matter of course 
this phase accompanies the inculcation of the 
ability to reason, but the teaching emphasis should 
be placed on the reasoning process. Let us rather 
be more concerned with teaching our students to 
think than to memorize principles and function 
mechanically. 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY* . 


by 


RUTH M. ABRAHAMSON 


T has been said that “There is no subject in the 

Commercial Course more poorly taught than 

Commercial Geography”. This statement is a 
broad one and obviously not true in many cases, 
but the fact remains that it is a subject which 
teachers as a rule will avoid as far as possible. This 
is not because of any lack of knowledge on the 
part of the teacher, nor of any special difficulty 
in the presentation of the subject, nor because it 
is uninteresting, nor because of the difficulty of 
the examinations. She usually excuses herself by 
saying, “It is so indefinite’, or, “There is so much 
to it, I never feel that I cover it”, or, “Yes, it is 
interesting, but I never finish the book”, and these 
excuses are not without foundation. Our present 
Regents Syllabust tells us that “The object of 
Commercial Geography is to acquaint the pupil 
with the present industrial and trade conditions in 
the United States and foreign countries"—a noble 
aim it is true, but a big program and the bigger 
when no very definite outline is offered to serve 
as a guide. 

To formulate a logical course of study that 
will cover the subject sufficiently well to meet 
the Regents demands and one that can be squeezed 
into the brief period of eighteen or nineteen weeks 
is the task which confronts the teacher, and is it 
any wonder that she is discouraged before she be- 
gins? Her task looms larger when she discovers 
at the very outset the almost appalling lack of 
knowledge of place and locational geography on 
the part of her pupils. In the lapse of three or 
four years since they finished their elementary ge- 
ography, they have forgotten much or all of what 
they knew. The teacher wonders desperately how 
she can give up any of the all too short and there- 
fore so valuable time to teaching enough locational 
geography to make her students intelligent pros- 
pects for Commercial Geography—for teach it she 
must. The fact that she must give up time to that 
which she feels should be a prerequisite to her 
subject makes it all the more distasteful and irk- 
some. She is thus handicapped at the beginning, 
but even though she overcomes this first difficulty 
to some extent, throughout the course she is con- 
tinually forced to merely “hit the high spots” in 
order to cover the work even superficially. She 
finds she must constantly give up the desire to 
spend time on special topics which are so interest- 
ing and valuable, to assign more reference work, 
to spend days on current events and countless 
other things, the need for which she feels so keenly. 
Instead she must struggle through the brief period 
allotted to her, doing her best to instill in her 
pupils a sufficient knowledge of locational geography, 
commerce, chemistry, history and economics to ar- 
rive breathless at the Regents examination with 





- most unsatisfactory feeling of a job only half 
one, 

But the proposed new syllabus alters these 
conditions completely. The suggested outline can 
never be branded by the term “indefinite” for it 
is most definite and detailed. Furthermore, the 
period allotted to it is no longer the inadequate 
time of one school semester, but is lengthened to 
one school year. Very briefly I shall attempt to 
point out some of the outstanding features of this 
new syllabus and shall quote some of the sugges- 
tions made. os 

By a change in its very name the subject is 
given a different status. We shall no longer call it 
Commercial Geography, but Economic Geography. 
Its purpose and scope are now broader than a 
mere study of the productions of various countries 
and the exchange of their commodities. 

But the big change is in making the subject a, 
year course.. Two half year courses are offered, 
“Economic Geography I” being confined chiefly to 
the United States and “Economic Geography II” 
embracing the other important commercial coun- 
tries of the world. Schools may if they so prefer, 
offer only “Economic Geography I", but they are 
urged to offer both courses because of the great 
fund of information pupils will acquire and because 
of the immeasurable value of making pupils realize 
that economic principles are unceasingly at work 
everywhere. Personally, I think, there should be 
no choice in the matter whatever—that both 
courses should be required. No student can get 
the full value out of a course in Economic Geography 
of the United States unless he also knows the 
existing conditions in the other countries with 
whom the United States is so closely associated. 

The time requirement for each course is five 
days a week for a half year and it is expected 
that the course will not be given below the tenth 
year. 

The general aims as outlined in the syllabus are: 

1. To train the pupil to understand the funda- 
mental relation that exists between production 
(industry) and the exchange of products (commerce) 
on the one hand, and natural factors on the other; 
in short, to understand what Nature has done 
for man. 

2. To train the pupil to appreciate what man 
has done to improve Nature’s method of produc- 
tion and distribution and to understand the elemen- 
tary principles of economics upon which these im- 
provements have been based; in other words, to 
appreciate what man has done to overcome natural 
obstacles and why. 

Some of the specific aims are next mentioned 
among which are, to supply such deficiencies as 


(Concluded on page 11) 


*From an address delivered at a Sectional Meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Association. Miss 
Abrahamsom is a graduate of the State Normal School at Plattsburgh, Class of 1921. Since that time she has 
been teaching commercial subjects in the High School at Jamestown, New York. 

{The commercial course offered in the High Schools of New York State is governed largely by a syllabus 
which is prepared by the State Department of Education and which prescribes the course of study. 
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N. E. A. 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


During the week of February 23, Cincinnati was 
host to over six thousand superintendents from all 
parts of the United States. Those registered for the 
Convention, which included elementary and second- 
ary school officials, numbered around thirteen thou- 
sand. Cincinnati weather varied, but the enthusiasm 
of the Convention was one hundred percent and 
credit is due the President of the Association for 
such a successful week. 


In addition to the regular program, the superin- 
tendents were kept busy with committee meetings, 
dinners, and outings. Many prominent speakers 
appeared on the program, such as, J. W. Gwinn, 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco; Augustus 
O. Thomas, Commissioner of Education, Maine; 
James E. Russell, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University; Will C. Wood, State Superintendent of 
Schools, California; Charles H. Judd of Chicago, 
and a long list of prominent leaders. 


The Department of Secondary Principals spent 
the entire day, Tuesday, in Withrow High School. 
This meeting was well attended and gave the prin- 
cipals an opportunity to go through this wonderful 
high school building which is, indeed, a credit to 
the City of Cincinnati. 


One of the high points of the Convention, upon 
which all syperintendents centered their attention, 
was the Revision of the Course of Study to meet 
modern demands on the public schools of the land. 
An extensive revision of the curricula is planned to 
be undertaken in some of the larger cities in the very 
near future. These revisions will be based on basic 
recommendations made by a special commission 
- which has had the study under consideration for 
the last year. 

Nearing the close of the business meeting on 
Thursday, the Convention voted to send to all 
university heads, copies of a speech delivered by 
Frank D. Boynton, Superintendent of Schools at 
Ithaca, New York. This speech stirred the entire 
Association. We quote the following from the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer of February 27: 

“His criticism was directed specifically against the 
present system of college entrance requirements, 
which he declared to be governed by personal bias 
and not by sound educational theory; the methods of 
teaching college freshmen which prevented them 


from getting a square deal; the existing courses of 
study, which he declared to be in need of rational- 
ization and modernization, and the ‘sacred barnacles 
that cling to the American college institutions.” 

“Urging an early correction of these alleged con- 
ditions in the interests of better education, he pro- 
posed that surveys be made of college institutions by 
properly constituted authorities ‘to clear away the 
clouds which have hidden Olympus and obscured 
the action of the gods’.” 

Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C., was elected president for the 
coming year, by a ten vote margin. We congratulate 
the Association upon this election. President Ballou 
is an educator and an administrator of high rank. He 
was Dean of the University of Cincinnati for six 
years, served as Assistant Superintendent at Boston, 
going from Boston to his present position as Superin- 
tendent at Washington, D. C. The opposing candi- 
date, who lost by such a small margin, was J. W. 
Gwinn, of San Francisco. 

The Convention closed on Thursday with a pag- 
eant at Music Hall by approximately two thousand 
Cincinnati school children under the direction of 
Cincinnati educators, who are to be congratulated 
upon this inspiring spectacle. 

Superintendents returned to their local fields with 
a new vision and a new inspiration. The Cincinnati 
Meeting was, indeed, a success. 








PHILADELPHIA NEXT 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association is 
planning to put on a big convention in Philadelphia, 
April 9, 10 and 11, and every commercial teacher 
who can possibly do so should make arrangements to 
attend the meetings. The following will give those 
who are planning to attend some idea of the many 
good things in store for them. Thursday afternoon 
there will be an address by Dr. Cheesman A. Her- 
rick, President of Girard College, and another by the 
President of the Association, Harry Loeb Jacobs of 
the Bryant and Stratton College, Providence. Thurs- 
day night at 7:00 p. M., the annual banquet will be 
held‘in the Convention Hall. Dr. Edward Cattell of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce will be the 
principal speaker. Dancing will follow the banquet. 

Friday there will be a number of Round Table 
Conferences devoted to many subjects of interest to 
special groups of commercial teachers, such as 
Secretarial Training, Business Organization, Pen- 
manship and New Phases of Commercial Education. 
The Entertainment Committee has arranged for a 
delightful tour of the city and a visit to Fairmount 
Park, the largest park of its kind in the world, at 
4:00 P. M., following the Round Table Conference. 
Friday night is ladies’ night and it has been set aside 
for theatre parties, public lectures, social gatherings, 
private parties, room conferences, etc. 

Saturday there will be a meeting of the Private 
Business School Owners Association of Pennsylvania 
and a general: business meeting of the Association at 
which Dr. Russell H. Conwell, President of Temple 
University, will be the principal speaker. Other 
addresses will be delivered by Dr. E. C. Broome, 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools, and General 
— Butler, Director of Public Safety in Philadel- 
phia. 
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THE CORRELATION OF ADVANCED SHORTHAND 
TO SECRETARIAL WORK* 


MRS. PEARL 


OU will bear with me when I tell you 

y that I am not a maker of speeches. Alas 

that so much should depend on one little 
letter—just one little symbol. Were you to change 
that “m™ to a “t”, then my feet would be on 
familiar ground. However, it has been my privi- 
lege to harangue students; also during the course 
my married life it has been necessary for me to 
win at least part of the verbal battles, so if you 
will in the language of Brutus, “lend me your 
ears,”"—we. will start sowing the seeds of discus 
sion or perhaps dissension as it pleases you. 

The Japanese artist when he draws a horse, be- 
gins with the tail; the Occidental starts with the 
head. So long as the result achieved is the same, 
it doesn’t seem to me to be of especial importance 
where either of them starts. The subject assigned 
to me, “The Correlation of Advanced Shorthand 
to Secretarial Work” could perhaps be presented 
to you more divertingly from the standpoint of 
the employer and this, in the main, is what I 
shall attempt to do, having had many employers 
and a great deal of practical experience in finding 
out what the employer expects. However, my 
present occupation is teaching and if I did not 
present a few angles from that standpoint, my 
“boss” might doubt my ability as a teacher and 
one of the things that we all know, but perhaps 
do not always realize that we know is—WE 
MUST MAKE OUR BOSS BELIEVE IN US. 
You will appreciate that I am not going to take 
issue with any of these excellent theory teachers 
on the technique of the art, itself. By no means. 
Like Meyerbeer, my answer is “No, no, no, no, 
no, no, no, no”"—with varying inflection and 
tempo. The average teacher is too well prepared 
on this line. I prefer to fight it out where I am 
absolutely sure of my ground and that is the 
battle field of practical experience. 

What does the employer want? A great variety 
of answers might be offered to this problem, de- 
pending on the line of employment naturally, 
but there are some essential things that every 
employer wants and feels he must get or else he 
is not getting a “run for his money.” For steno- 
graphic or secretarial work there are certain Men- 
tal, Physical and Moral Requirements that must 
be met—at least in part and many of these re- 
quirements are never taught in our Business Schools. 

Now if you will consider for a few moments a 
brief outline of what I want to convey, my ideas 
will be more understandable. Let us consider the 
Mental Requirements as being Education, Origi- 
nality, Alertness, Initative and Memory. These I 
would classify as being the predominant qualities 
necessary to be obtained or awakened. 





by 
CROSSWHITE 


From the standpoint of Education, one should 

have at least a high-school foundation. The Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Spelling and English as taught 
in the Commercial Schools should have as a founda- 
tion, a high-school training. The speed element 
in shorthand depends altogether upon the position 
the student is to fill. It might be well in trying to 
give a comprehensive idea of these requirements 
to consider in detail their relative importance in 
different lines of business. Take, for instance, 
Coroner's Inquests. The coroner's stenographer nec- 
essarily requires considerable speed to enable her 
to take the testimony of witnesses. Here, likewise, 
a superior knowledge of English and spelling is 
essential because one needs a wider vocabulary to 
comprehend testimony along various lines. This 
work technically is quite similar to Court Report- 
ing. 
The stenographer in a law office must be sure 
of her “notes”. Much of the legal phraseology she 
will find as difficult as a foreign language and with- 
out any flexibility so far as substitution is concerned. 
Then again lawyers quite often have a disconcerting 
speed in delivering their ideas. 

Perhaps the beginning stenographer is placed in 
a factory where she has to take dictation from the 
factory superintendent or some foreman. She is 
going to have a hard row to hoe if the dictation 
embraces the technical terms used in the produc- 
tion of say ordinary tin cans, or worse yet plumber’s 
supplies. To the uninitiated, they seem to have 
been coined without either rhyme or reason. Ac- 
cess to the files and a diligent study of previous 
correspondence before and after hours, securing 
magazines and books from the Public Library em- 
bracing these subjects, will save the day. 

You are all familiar with such ads. as, “Wanted, 
a stenographer who can read her notes”. Likewise, 
every shorthand teacher knows the weird and 
nightmarish transcriptions that our students hand 
us. Mr. Average Business Man is not concerned 
with the similarity of sound or outline, he makes 
no allowances in these respects for the senseless 
jargon that is evolved from some tortured outlines. 
All he cares about is that the pencil-pushing key- 
swatter brings back a neat letter embodying what 
he meant to say (not always what he said). That 
is as far as his interest in the shorthand hiero- 
glyphics goes. 

Here for a few moments with your permission, 
let us take up the study of shorthand from the 
standpoint of the teacher—the mechanical part of 
shorthand if you please. The beginning student 
must first get the outline into the head and then 
into the fingers. Getting it into the head is effected 
by slow and careful copying; getting it into the 


*An address delivered at the last meeting of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Mrs. Crosswhite is a teacher of Shorthand and Secretarial work in the Littleford School, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
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fingers is accomplished by slow and careful dic- 
tation. The knowledge of the system is obtained 
by constant repetition of drills on the principles. 
It is here that Habit must be acquired. Habits 
are but ways of thinking and acting which by 
reason of frequent repetition have become more 
or less automatic. My childish definition learned 
I believe around the age of ten or twelve was 
“Habit is acquired reflex action.” We are prone to 
think of our habitual acts as those done carelessly 
as the stropping of a razor—but just ask a man 
to let you try stropping his razor. You might as 
well ask him to let you trim your corn with it. 

In the acquisition of habit, our nervous system 
holds a great part. Thought and action are de- 
pendent upon the nervous system and particularly 
upon the brain. In our salad days, we learned from 
the study of physiology that every time a thought 
was registered a slight change took place in the 
brain cells, carving a deeper wrinkle as it were. 
The first shorthand thought, like the first trail 
through a forest, is probably very hazy, but with 
repetition it becomes clearer, more firmly estab- 
lished and like the blazed trail, easier to follow. 
Habit shortens the time necessary for a thought 
or act and human efficiency depends in part upon 
the rapidity with which we are able to accomplish 
tasks. To illustrate: You can all say the multi- 
plication table of the sevens with speed. After 
the first effort it seems to go of itself. Now go 
into reverse. Note the difference in speed? No 
adequate speed is possible so long as attention must 
be given to the succeeding stages of the thought 
or act. 


Speed is not to be confused with haste or hurry. 
Speed which comes from habit is never hurried, 
but contains rather the elements of precision. All 
useless motions have been eliminated and all the 
energy has been focused on the essential points. 

Are you going along with me? Why is it so 
necessary to acquire correct habits? In order that 
we may delegate our automatic and habitual ac- 
tions to the subconscious mind and set free our 
higher powers of mentality for more work. It is 
impossible to direct attention to more than one 
thing at a time, but that one thing may have a 
number of complex elements. In singing a song, 
the singer must remember the words, the music, 
and the subconscious mind must carry the .tech- 
nique of the art of vocalization. In addition, if the 
vocalist is playing the piano accompaniment, the 
mental processes are still more complicated, but 
habit has rendered a great part of the work auto- 
matic. This is aptly illustrated in the teaching of 
typewriting. Like the pianist, the attention must 
be concentrated on the location of the keys, the 
words to be written, and the proper fingering. 
Happy the teacher who can teach typewriting from 
the pianistic standpoint. 

Man, in particular, is a creature of habit. If you 
don’t believe that, try changing the location of his 
toilet articles or wearing apparel some day and hear 
the gentleman next morning. (I say “gentleman,” 
because I believe in the gentle art of kindness.) Any 
wife can tell you too, ad libitum. By the same reason- 
ing, man’s habits have automatically increased his 
efhciency. It is the same in the office. Woe to the 
luckless office boy or stenographer who witlessly 


changes the location of the paraphernalia belonging 
to the desk or office equipment of the boss. 


Following out this line of deduction, we nat- 
urally assume that in order to form those habits, 
it is necessary to give a great deal of repetition 
practice. Right here, I am going to risk the censure 
of many teachers by saying I do not believe it 
wise to repeat an exercise ten or fifteen times as 
some do and as I was taught to do. A. J. Gantvoort, 
now of Seattle, Washington, a well-known educa- 
tor, was formerly manager of the College of Music 
of Cincinnati and taught there for many years. 
He used to say the limit of attention without 
divertisement was fifteen minutes, His constant 
effort was to induce the student to think. An im- 
mense figure of a man, I can see him now, over- 
flowing his chair, one huge forefinger tapping his 
forehead, his little gray eyes twinkling, and saying 
in that peculiarly soft voice of his, “Use it, use it!” 
Repetition practice too often becomes an act of 
monotony performed carelessly and without the 
accompaniment of thinking. The best piano teacher 
I ever had taught me that reading notes could be 
better achieved by keeping the interest stimulated 
with a reasonable amount of new matter—thus 
keeping the mind in receptive mood. In the applica- 
tion a this thought to shorthand, I believe that 
one hundred outlines may be more advantageously 
taught by offering them in various arrangements 
than by giving them in one letter to be written 
fifteen or twenty times. 


No less a person than Thomas Edison has scored 
our educational systems on the ground the pupils 
are not taught to think. Thinking requires concen- 
tration; concentration is secured by attention; in 
order to have attention we must have interest. 
Noises, moving objects, irrestibly attract us and 
it is only by an effort of the will that we can secure 
voluntary attention. This effort, requiring great 
mental exertion is naturally very tiring. Business 
houses have recognized the necessity of eliminating 
distractions, as evidenced by curtaining their win- 
dows to shut off the sight of the passers-by and by 
the use of modern appliances for deadening sounds. 


The successful teacher must be able to make a 
subject so interesting that the students’ attention 
will be of the non-tiring type. Once in a while 
you find students who are able to direct their 
mental energy into one channel, but the most of 
them are likely to start to “gathering goatfeathers™ 
at any time. 


Shortly after students have entered dictation, 
we find periods of stagnation and sometimes even 
retrogression in their work. They have reached the 
point where they must adopt a system of coordina- 
tion. Sometimes the novelty of the new ideas carries 
them along rapidly, particularly if the student be 
temperamental. Again, we may have the diligent 
type who shows a period of quiescence. This may 
be due to the fact that he is somewhat plethoric 
with knowledge and needs a period of time for 
its absorption—just like the gourmand, filled to 
the bursting point with Christmas Cheer, does 
not recover from the assimilating and digesting 
processes until after the New Year. The teacher 
must watch his individual cases just as the doctor 
watches his patients and be able to diagnose the 
trouble and apply the remedy. 
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Along with the acquirement of speed must come 
the development of originality. Too often origi- 
nality is cramped by a mistaken idea of discipline. 
One pupil comes to my mind, a little blonde or 
baby vamp, you might call her. In asking for the 
names of pupils and their locations at the various 
tables in my room, I called on her to make the plat 
of her table. What did I receive? A drawing, 
showing each student at the table, all in character- 
istic poses. Again in a recent test in which I asked 
for a list of words belonging to the Optical Busi- 
ness, her paper held the ) of an Englishman 
with a monocle in his eye. Did I accept? Certainly 
and she made 96 on her test. There is artistry 
and if encouraged may lead to the point where 
it can be profitably capitalized. 

One position I have in mind which was obtained 
through a display of originalty, was that of Private 
Secretary to the Vice-President of a large shoe 
factory. The bookkeeper assigned some work to a 
stenographer in the outside or large office, making 
up a statement of shoes returned, damages, leathers 
used, costs, etc. Through her knowledge of book- 
keeping, she made a typewritten statement that 
appealed strongly to the bookkeeper, who was also 
treasurer of the concern, and he wishing to im- 
press the Vice-President recommended this new 
comer, the youngest stenographer in point of ser- 
vice, to the inside position. 

Many large organizations are now giving in- 
telligence tests and in these the element of alertness 
is strongly emphasized, in determining the fitness 
of applicants for the various lines of work for 
which they are applying. In other words, by the 
process of psychoanalysis, the square peg in the 
round hole is becoming a thing of the past and the 
turnover of employees in large organizations is 
being reduced, thus effecting a saving of time and 
money. ‘ 

When I think of initiative, I am reminded of a 
story that Roger Babson, the financial wizard of 
Beverly Hills, tells us, with reference to his first 
job as an office boy. Babson had answered a blind 
ad. in the paper and determined to locate the job. 
He took up his station at the Postoffice near the 
box number and waited until he saw a man come 
and get the mail. He then followed him to the 
office and announced he was after the job. 

Memory, to me, has been one of my most valuable 
assets. I well remember one employer who was, I 
believe, the most nervous individual I have ever 
encountered. My ition with him was quite 
difficult. I had to fill the shoes of a woman who 
had been with him for years, in fact had died in 
his service. She was older than he. It was a large 
order, but I succeeded and I believe the main 
factor was my ability to carry names of accounts, 
addresses of various salesmen, shipments of orders, 
and details of correspondence in my mind without 
having to refer to a file for information which 
he desired and did not have patience to wait for. 

The physical requirements for Secretarial work 
are health, good nerves, magnetism and appearance. 
No less a personage than the late Benn Pitman 
placed health as one of the greatest requisites of 
a shorthand career. Court and Convention Re- 

ters, often compelled to undergo strenuous and 
atiguing hours, recognize the importance of health 
and its accompanying mental and bodily vigor. A 
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strong body, a nervous system under control, and a 
breathing apparatus functioning correctly will give 
you that much-to-be-desired quality—Poise. James 
A. Campbell, President of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company says the reason so many boys from 
the farm make good in business is because they 
have the foundation of rugged health without 
which the average man cannot meet the terrific 
strain which comes with heavy responsibilities. 

When we come to personal appearance, as 
teachers we are in slang parlance, “up against it”. 
If we have students who are not as friendly toward 
hot water and soap as they should be, we must 
in some way make them cognizant of that fact 
and yet must do it so tactfully that we do not 
wound their feelings. Perhaps their teeth are dirty, 
their hair may need shampooing, or they may be 
carrying an excess amount of real estate under their 
nails. Did you ever stop to think how you can dic- 
tate make-believe articles to students on these dif- 
ferent subjects, thus bringing up general discussion 
in the class and educating them painlessly in these 
important but often-neglected essentials? Just as we 
dictate articles for the use of words, articles on 
business ethics, questions dealing with the theory 
of shorthand and require them to transcribe and 
fill in any blanks, or answer any questions, so it 
is possible to correlate shorthand writing with type- 
writing, English, Spelling and Reflective Judgment. 

A few words on the Moral Requirements. This 
is not going to be a Sunday School Dissertation. 
I have taught many subjects, but elementary theol- 
ogy has not been one of them. The young woman 
in the schoolroom, surrounded by pupils and 
teachers, leads a sheltered life; quite different in 
experience to the young woman in the secretarial 
or business field, rubbing elbows in competition 
with the masculine element. The greatest maxim 
in Business Ethics is to learn first to mind your 
own business. Learn to be tactful. The art of being 
tactful is the ability to place yourself in the other 
fellow’s position; learn to think of your acquaint- 
ances as individual human beings, try to under- 
stand their problems and perplexities, be sympa- 
thetic but not obtrusively so. Do not let petty 
jealousies enter your scheme of life. 

Shakespeare once said, “Assume a virtue if you 
have it not”. To my mind the best virtue that can 
be assumed is a sense of humor. The stenographer 
without a sense of humor is going to have to take 
many a bump. Did you ever work for a boss that 
made a practice of getting drunk? I have and from 
the standpoint of dictation it is closely related to 
Sherman's definition of war. All Business is stren- 
uous and humor is the leaven that lightens the 
load. Not long ago I clipped a little poem from one 
of the daily papers that exemplifies the spirit of 
Business. 


Down in the morning, heart full of song; 

Boss starts araving—books are all wrong— 

All of your joy has vanished ere long— 
That's business. 


Missed that last order—price was too high; 

Then miss another—buyer won't buy— 

Thus comes a wild look into your eye. 
That's business. 


(Concluded on page 16.) 
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THE VALUE OF AN OFFICE TRAINING COURSE 
FOR COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 


by 


NELLIE M. McAULEY 


Nellie M. McAuley has 
just recently accepted a 
position as teacher of 
Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing in the North High 
School at Des Moines, 
Iowa. Her previous teach- 
ing experience includes 
two years as head of the 
Commercial Department 
at Falls City, Nebraska, 
and a year as head of the 
Department of Commerce 
of Huron College, Huron, 
South Dakota. 

Miss McAuley has had much business experience. 
She has demonstrated the fact that she can practice 
what she preaches; also that she can preach on the 
knowledge gained from office experience. This article 
is based upon an address delivered at the last annual 
meeting of the South Dakota Educational Association. 


Before we can analyze the value of an Office 
Training Course, we must first consider what the 
purpose of such a course is. Why is such a course 
ever offered? Is it a new and separate subject from 
the other Commercial subjects? Or, does it serve 
to unite all these and give us the complete and real 
object for these various subjects? 

Those of you who have worked in an office will 
agree with me, I believe, when I say that our 
ability to take notes in Shorthand and transcribe 
them with speed and accuracy is just one of the 
incidents of the day's work. I am speaking here, of 
course, of a small office where the one person tends 
to all the duties of the business. The sort of office 
our high school students are most apt to start 
working in when they have completed their High 
School course. The ability to type our notes,and 
to care for our typewriter properly, is another 
detail. Our ability to make correct entries in our 
books, post correctly, and make the required Trial 
Balances and Statements is another detail—all 
important and very necessary in their work, but 
only a part of the day's routine. Let's call them 
tools which must be used in each day’s labors— 
just as the Carpenter uses his saw, and plane, and 
hammer, and square. 

But if we taught the use of only these tools with 
no idea of the whole plan and how they were just 
to be a part of the scheme, we would be making our 
students almost as helpless when they stepped 
into an office to begin work as the Carpenter would 
be in building a fine structure knowing only the 
use of the hammer, and the saw, and the plane. 
Office Training is the “Blue Print”, if you please, 
of the commercial student preparing for office work. 
It brings all of the work together to make of it a 
unit and it affords a place to put in the minor 
details which can not very well be put in in any of 
the other classes, or which are apt to be overlooked 
at least. We can give here some ideas as to filing, 
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the use of our modern machines, as the adding 
machine, billing machine, multigraph, mimeograph, 
etc. 

When we teach Shorthand, we are apt to stress 
the importance of good work in this until our pupils 
feel that if they can only master the art of Shorthand 
writing that they are fitted for the office. The same 
may be true of Typewriting, or Bookkeeping. The 
result of which is apt to be the largest portion of time 
and effort spent on one subject, to the detriment of 
the others. Which subject is most favored will de- 
pend upon severa! things—the one subject which re- 
ceived most stress from the teacher; or the one with 
the most appeal to the individual. This “Blue-Print™ 
course should serve the purpose of showing the 
student the relative importance of each. 


True, we can not save our students from all the 
“bumps” they will meet when they are actually in 
an office of their own, but we can save them from 
blundering into all of them and having to work out 
their own method of handling the situation. A 
valuable course in Office Training should present 
some of the situations they will be reasonably sure 
of meeting, and with the aid of the instructor and 
suggestions from each other, work out the most 
business-like, and efficient way to deal with it. 


If the teacher’s work in the classroom on this 
subject can be supplemented by excursions to 
some of the offices, accompanied by one or two 
pupils at a time, their observations and inquiries 
can increase the knowledge of all members of the 
class. In the larger towns, business men in various 
lines of business will be glad to cooperate with 
our Public Schools to the extent of talking for a 
period on the essential things they expect from the 
“Office Force” and the problems peculiar to their 
line of business. If we could get more cooperation 
between the commercial teachers and the business 
men, we would be able to turn out better students 
because we would know their needs, and they 
would be more in sympathy with the work we 
were trying to do and more willing to aid us in any 
way that they could. 

If the course is a semester subject, a few weeks 
might be set aside to the study of various kinds of 
business offices. This study might well be opened 
by the visit to an office—a Lumber Yard Office, 
for example—and ended by a talk from the manager 
or person who is familiar with the complete working 
of the office. The time devoted to each office would 
be determined by the value to be received from 
the minute study of that particular office, and the 
time that can be allowed to it. The offices to be 
studied should be selected for some special feature 
peculiar to that office—as a special way of keeping 
Customer's or Creditor’s Accounts, handling of 
Sales Tickets, Paid Outs, Express, Parcel Post, and 
Freight, etc. 

Then, too, I feel there is another very important 
purpose of the “Office Training Course” for some 
individuals, especially those of the High School age 
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who are more or less impatient to be doing the thing 
for which they are preparing. In this, which should 
be mainly of a laboratory nature, they feel that they 
are advancing, and that their work on the other 
subjects is being put to some real use. It tends to 
hold the interest of these impatient students and 
keep them at work and in school until their course 
is finished. 

I wish at this point to side-track slightly from the 
topic to be discussed and give a little advice, if 
you will permit me to, to you teachers who have 
this subject to teach when it is offered. 

How many of you have ever worked in an office— 
the kind of office you are preparing your students 
to enter? If you haven't, 1 want to say that you 
are not properly prepared to teach this class; no 
matter how many courses you have had in it or 
how many degrees you may have. It would be 
almost as bad if you tried to teach Typewriting, 
or Shorthand, or Bookkeeping after having read 
about them and people had told you how it should 
be taught, but you, yourself, had never written on 
the Typewriter, or written Shorthand, or kept 
books. So if you haven't had this experience, my 
advice to you would be to go out and get this ex- 
perience—either during your summer vacations, 
or as I am doing this year—take time off. Try to 
get in the average type of office, and if possible, 
the next year get into an office in another kind of 
business and entirely different. For, of course, one 
office does not tell you what all offices are like, but 
even one is better than none. If you can get some 
bank experience, your time there will be well-spent. 
I really believe a year of office work for commercial 
teachers is worth as much or more than an additional 
year in school or teaching. I am sure my three 
months’ Bank experience, and my last five months 
as manager of the office in a Ready-to-Wear and 
General Merchandise store have been that valuable 
to me, that my work when I go back to the school- 
room is going to show this. I want my next office 
position to be in a large concern where the work 
will be highly specialized. 

You may feel that I have wandered a long way 
from “The Value of an Office Training Course to 
Commercial Students” when I stop to advise you to 
prepare for the teaching of the subject, but I think 
those of you who have had that background feel 
as 1 do that the experience we have gained from 
coming in actual contact with business men who 
hire our students, and the fact that we have done 
that work ourselves for a time, can not but help us 
to make that Office Training course more valuable 
to the student. We can not only talk and advise 
from experience, but we feel a keener interest in 
the subject because it is real to us, and the Office 
Training course will not be the dry, uninteresting 
class it often is. 

The value of an Office Training course, as I have 
tried to point out, depends on these five things: 

First, Actual office experience of the instructor; 

Second, Excursions and special study of the 
various types of offices; 

Third, The extent to which it can be made a 
laboratory study, and the actual office situa- 
tions presented; 

Fourth, Cooperation between commercial de- 
partment and business men; 
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Fifth, The enthusiasm we can put into it, and 
the amount of interest we can arouse in our 
students. 


If we can carry out these suggestions, I think we 
will have achieved the purpose of the study in 
rounding out the Commercial Course, making of it 
a unit, and giving a clearer picture of the office work 
and the relative importance of the other subjects and 
a broader knowledge of office practices, and surely 
we can feel it has been worth while. 








COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
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pupils may have of the outstanding facts of place 
geography; to give the pupil an elementary under- 
standing of how supply and demand affect prices; 
how transportation tends to equalize supply and 
demand; how money and credit facilitate the ex- 
change of commodities and also, to lead the pupil 
to understand that sound economic principles, and 
not fortuitous circumstances, almost always de- 
termine the location of a particular commercial 
enterprise and its success or failure. 

Following the aims is a most complete and com- 
prehensive outline of the study of the United 
States. The regional method of study is recom- 
mended. For example, the outline begins with the 
great West where industries are comparatively 
simple and concludes with the East where condi- 
tions are more varied and more complex. However, 
the teacher may vary the order of presentation as 
she wishes. In addition to the very detailed outline 
there are scores of special topics for study sug- 
gested for each region which will serve as excellent 
bases for reference and notebook work. 

After the various regions of the United States 
are covered we concentrate on New York State— 
its topography, drainage, climate, industries and 
centers of population. 

This covers briefly the work outlined for Eco- 
nomic Geography I which is a prerequisite to the 
course in Economic Geography II. As foreign 
countries are of interest to us in proportion to 
their influence upon our economic life, the study 
of their industries and commerce is made with 
constant reference to the United States and their 
influence upon our industries and upon our im- 
portant export trade. The regional method is 
again suggested. 

With additional time given to the subject, it 
should be kept in mind that for this reason the 
methods of presentation must be entirely different 
from those which we have used heretofore. There 
is now time to do more reference work—and in- 
cidentally, this will mean in many schools the 
beginning of a good reference library of both recom- 
mended books and magazines. Current events must 
be emphasized especially those topics involving 
commercial or economic changes likely to affect 
trade, particularly United States trade. More time 
must now be given to the reading of various kinds 
of graphs, to the making of outline maps and to 
the building up of a really worth-while notebook. 
The teacher must plan her work to include and 
emphasize these new possibilities and use to the 
fullest extent her power to make this subject one 
of utmost interest and value. 
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DEVELOPING RESPONSIBILITY 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


by 
ORTON E. BEACH* 


High School student is to assign to that 

student duties involving responsibility. For 
some time I have been thinking of ways and means 
for developing this quality and during my last 
summer vacation I devoted my entire time to‘the 
working out of the details of a plan which is be- 
ginning to show excellent results. 

Our High School is a school of twenty-five 
hundred pupils, and we have all the usual depart- 
ments and activities that all other High Schools 
of the same size have, but in addition we have 
several features which, so far as I know, are not 
duplicated in any other High School. 

Outside of the official scholarship records of the 
school our Commercial pupils handle a large part 
of the clerical work in connection with the various 
activities as follows: 

We have our Lunch Room. where regular 
lunches are served by the Domestic Science pupils 
under the head of that department. This depart- 
ment is practically self-supporting in that it buys 
all its own supplies and sells the food at reasonable 
prices. The Commercial students handle all the 
records of this department which is known as the 
LUNCH ROOM ACCOUNTING DEPART- 
MENT. An Accountant and two Assistants are 
in charge of the books and under them are four 
Cashiers and eight Substitute Cashiers, four 
cashiers being on duty each recess to sell tickets to 
the students. In charge of the four cashiers is one 
known as the Supervisor of Cashiers, who is re- 
sponsible for the work of the various cashiers and 
for the full number of cashiers being on duty 
whenever needed. Then there is a Supervisor of 
Money Counting with four assistants. It is their 
duty to see that the money is counted, checked 
with the Sales Tickets, and prepared for deposit 
in the bank. The Accountant and her two As- 
sistants are responsible for the bookkeeping and ac- 
counting side of the proposition. A Public Account- 
ant examines the books at frequent intervals so that 
there is constantly the air of real business surround- 
ing the department. 

Another department is known as the DUPLI- 
CATING DEPARTMENT, with a General Man- 
ager in charge of the department as a whole, and 
under this manager is a manager of the Multigraph 
Division with two assistants, manager of the Mim- 
eograph Division, with two assistants, and a man- 
ager of the Typewriting Division with two as- 
sistants. In this department a large volume of 
work is turned out each year. All work coming to 
the department, either from outside or from the 
school office, is turned over to the General Manager 
who assigns it tc the proper division with instruc- 
tions as to when it must be completed. 


Thi only way to develop responsibility in‘ a 





Another department is the TELEPHONE DE- 
PARTMENT with a Chief Operator and three 
Assistants. These four people are responsible for 
the smooth working of the Telephone System of 
the High School, which comprises two switch- 
boards, one intercommunicating with one hundred 
stations, and one outside with ten stations. A 
different girl is on duty at the switchboards each 
week, but the four girls in charge of this Department 
are responsible throughout the entire year for the 
work done by the various girls. If anything goes 
wrong the Chief Operator must be able to furnish 
a satisfactory explanation. 

Another department is our PENMANSHIP FIL- 
ING DEPARTMENT. In our city we have four 
Penmanship Supervisors—three who are supervis- 
ing the work in the Grammar and Junior High 
Schools, and one who is supervising the work in 
the Primary Schools. These supervisors collect three 
specimens each year from every pupil in every 
grade, in every grammar and primary school in 
the city, turning them over to our girls for filing. 
The result of this is that when a pupil reaches 
High School he will find there to greet him, speci- 
mens of his writing from the time that he entered 
the Primary school until he entered High School. 

Another department is the STOCK DEPART- 
MENT. This department takes care of all the 
stock used in the entire school with the exception 
of text books. In this department there is a head 
known as Stockkeeper who has six assistants, one 
to be on duty each hour of the day. All material 
given out in the Stock Room is upon requisition 
from the teacher desiring that material. Records of 
the amount of stock which is given out, and re- 
ceived is kept in the stock ledger, and the head 
Stockkeeper is held responsible for the accuracy of 
these records. 

Another department is the BANKING DE- 
PARTMENT, with a President, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Tellers, Statement Clerks, etc. This De- 
partment works in connection with the advanced 
bookkeeping in much the same way as the Banking 
Department of many high Schools. 

The LOCKER DEPARTMENT has charge of 
all the desk keys in the Commercial Department 
of the school. One Clerk is in charge with two 
assistants, and it is her job to give out keys to the 
students upon receiving a deposit, and keep an 
accurate record throughout the year of all those 
who receive and return keys. 

Another department which we have designated 
as the PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT has a 
Manager and two Assistant Managers. This De- 
partment is responsible for the smooth working 
of all the other Departments. The Manager of this 

(Concluded on page 14) 


*Head of the Shorthand Department and Manager of Placement Bureau, Lowell High School, Lowell, 


Massachusetts. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
by 
JOS. W. KETTERING* 





Special or general courses in bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, business law, economics, money and 
banking, marketing, stenography and other allied 
subjects are taught in the commercial department 
of our high schools, colleges and universities. 
These courses comprise the content of a com- 
mercial education. 

The purpose of a commercial education is to give 
general business information; develop initiative and 
responsibility; and train men 


thorn in the eye of their respective teachers were 
given a passport and a royal send off, with best 
wishes from their dear teacher, to the commercial 
department. Then those students who passed their 
work, but were discontented with studying dead 
languages and desired to prepare for a vocation in 
which their ambitions could be realized were wel- 
comed into this department. 

Then again the commercial department was 
handicapped by not having 





and women to economically 
and ethically promote busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The growth of schools 
giving commercial education 
and the increase in the num- 
ber of schools that offer busi- 
ness courses, in itself, proves 
the success of this training 
for a vocation. The progress 
of this kind of training is 
due to the need for it, and 
the opportunities it offers. 
Statistics show that there 
were 19,652 business fail- 
ures in 1921; 23,676 in 1922, 
and about an equal number 
in 1923. In the year 1922, 
20% of business failures 
in the United States were 
due to specific conditions, 
30% to lack of capital and 
34% to incompetence. 

The importance of some 
thorough business training 
can hardly be overestimated since it largely de- 
termines the quality of business administration 
and increases one’s personal service and success. 
It is further evident that the 34% of business 
failures due to incompetence can be reduced to a 
minimum by a thorough commercial education. 

There are but few courses, if any, that offer such 
splendid opportunities as does a commercial educa- 
tion. It seems that a great majority of students 
attending our schools and colleges finally enter the 
business world. The need in the business world for 
specifically prepared men and women makes the 
opportunity all the greater for a vocation of use- 
fulness. 

Those who desire to enter the noble and worthy 
profession of developing character and preparing 
young people for life’s work will find the teaching 
of commercial subjects a field of opportunity and 
responsibility with lucrative financial renumeration. 

It is not so many years ago since commercial edu- 
cation was presented only for its vocational ad- 
vantages. A short course was offered so that 
students who have to work and can not remain in 
school will be able to earn a living. Those students 
who failed in other academic work and remained a 
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a well qualified teacher to 
give them a practical educa- 
tion and at the same time a 
vision of life at its best. 
All this had a tendency to 
make the commercial depart- 
ment a refuge for indifferent, 
lazy and uncontrollable stu- 
dents. In other words, it 
served as a by-product plant, 
in that it used up the re- 
jected material of the aca- 
demic departments. 

It is indeed gratifying to 
note within recent years 
that the standard and dig- 
nity of the commercial 
department have been raised. 
Teachers who are well qual- 
ified and are able to present 
the student with a vision 
are in charge of the com- 
mercial department. Some 
of the most enthusiastic and 
capable students throughout 
the United States are seeking commercial education 
in our various institutions of learning. Business men 
are cooperating by giving part-time work to students 
and contributing financially to different schools. Mr. 
George F. Baker, a New York banker and financier, 
contributed $5,000,000 to Harvard University as an 
endowment for a graduate school of commercial 
education, 

The aim of modern commercial education is to 
give a thorough understanding of fundamental 
principles coupled with a certain amount of practice, 
presented so that the student may derive the maxi- 
mum educational, cultural and ethical value. 

Because bookkeeping is the ground work of 
commercial training and the backbone of the com- 
mercial curriculum it will be used as an example 
to further illustrate the aim and accomplishment of 
modern commercial education. 

The study of bookkeeping prepares one for the 
ofhce and it is a step to something better in the 
business world. There is no other subject that will 
better acquaint one with business customs, business 
practices and business in general. It teaches one to 
be careful in business and economical in the expend- 
iture of personal funds. 





*Head of Commercial Department, Blue Ridge College, New Windsor, Md. Mr. Kettering is a graduate 
of the Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania, with a B. S. degree. 
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If the chief and ultimate end of the work planned 
is the purely vocational one of training bookkeepers 
and accountants, it must be admitted that the 
educational value of the subject is reduced to a 
minimum. Bookkeeping never has and never will be 
an end in itself and should not be presented as 
such. The technique and methods used in keeping 
the records of a business are the outgrowth of long 
experience and of the easiest and most efficient 
means of securing the information needed for the 
management of a business. 

Modern methods present bookkeeping by topics, 
in which one topic motivates another and develops 
logical thinking power. More time is put on the 
fundamental principles involved and special em- 
phasis upon the capacity to bring trained intellects 
to the solution of practical problems. Mr. William 
C. Wallace of New York University says, “Modern 
methods in presenting the subject of bookkeeping, 
aim: First, to develop the power of sustained 
attention and concentration and habits of orderly 
procedure in the solution of concrete problems; 
second, to stimulate imagination, cultivate self- 
reliance, encourage intelligent initiative and through 
the inculcation of wholesome ideals in business 
produce the ability to analyze and interpret busi- 
ness facts correctly.” 

Bookkeeping not only affords vocational and 
educational value, but cultural value as well. What 
we understand by a cultural education is one that 
will cultivate an appreciation of general life interests 
and at the same time afford a measure of mental 
discipline. The history of account making, com- 
mercial products, and relation between capital and 
labor are not only interesting, but cultural indeed. 
That phase of commercial education that gives one 
a vision of life at its best is emphasized today more 
than ever. No other subject affords such an excellent 
opportunity to develop high ideals in business and 
human relations as does bookkeeping. 

Speaking about commercial subjects, Ruediger 
in his “Principles of Education” makes the follow- 
ing remarks: “They possess the practical value 
both for the individual and for society, and they 
possess it in a high degree, but we need to realize 
that they possess also the socializing and liberalizing 
values. The person who has a thorough acquaintance 
with the industrial and commercial aspects of his 
environment can scarcely help having the range of 
his sympathies enlarged and his mental horizon 
broadened. A person can be intelligently sympa- 
thetic and cooperative only with those whose 
general surroundings and round of daily duties he 
understands, while, on the other hand, the liberaliz- 
ing influences attaches to the understanding of all 
the elements of one’s environment that rest upon 
law and system. To understand our banking system 
or our railroad industry is no less liberalizing than 
to understand a science or a foreign language. 
Such knowledge puts one in touch and harmony 
with large and influential elements of modern life. 
To be ignorant of them compels one just to that 
extent to live a stranger in a strange land. 

Through the medium of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting a fuller appreciation of property can be 
cultivated. Destruction of property is not only 
uneconomical, but wasteful and unethical. The 
study of bookkeeping develops initiative, imagina- 
tion and instills within one an ambition to succeed 
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in spite of obstacles. The attention to minor, but 
important details trains one to become self-confident 
and accept responsibility. 

The student often asks himself, “What does the 
world expect of me?” The business man answers 
this question when he asks for a young man who is 
courteous, honest, mentally alert, who can adapt 
himself to his environment and gradually grow 
into an executive. What type of education or any 
one course offers a better medium to develop and 
foster such worthy qualities? 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
For years bookkeeping has been taught upon the 
assumption that all pupils pursuing a study of the 
subject were going out into the business world as 
bookkeepers. Present day aims and methods (in 
addition to the vocational training), by an educa- 
tional, cultural and ethical presentation of the 
subject, give the young people of today a vision of 
living efficiently and harmoniously with their 
fellow-man. 





DEVELOPING RESPONSIBILITY 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 12) 


Department must be able to trace any errors to 
the proper source. All other Department Man- 
agers are responsible to her. Each Department head 
is responsible for the work done in her Department 
and realizes that whoever is assigned for work in 
her Department is directly responsible to the 
Manager, and the Manager in turn is responsible 
to the Manager of the Personnel Department. 

This system was started at the beginning of the 
fall term in September, and the results thus far 
justify all the time and effort I spent in developing 
the plan. It is developing those qualities in students 
which are so often tacking and which are so vital 
to the progress of the student after he leaves school. 
We are continually emphasizing the importance of 
real initiative, dependability, and the visualizing of 
responsibility. 

Our course of instruction calls for the completion 
of Shorthand in the Junior year, which means that 
during the Senior year the entire time of the student 
may be devoted to the development of these quali- 
ties through Secretarial Training and this Organiza- 
tion which I have described. 

The heads of the Departments in this Organiza- 
tion are organized in what is known as the Com- 
mercial Council. This Council meets regularly to 
discuss important matters that require attention on 
the part of the various members. The same standard 
is maintained in this Organization that is applied to 
any business organization. Any member of the or- 
ganization, either assistant or head of a department, 
is subject to promotion or demotion at any time. 
If they seem to be failing to get results in their 
Department, they may be displaced by one of their 
Assistants, who will be promoted upon the basis 
of satisfactory work done in the lower grade 
position. 

We are building a permanent organization by 
placing Juniors in assistant positions who will be 
in line for promotion in their Senior year, if they 
make good in the lower grade positions, 
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PREPARING THE TRIAL BALANCE 
by 
JAMES T. WILKES 


Mr. Wilkes is a grad 
uate of the Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky, with 
a degree of Master of 
Accounts, also of James 
Millikin University, De- 
catur, Illinois, with a de- 
gree of B. S. in Commerce. 
Following the completion of 
his course in James Milli- 
kin University, he served as 
an instructor in bookkeep- 
ing for one year. He is now 
Head of the Accounting 
Department of the Commercial Teacher Training 
Department, State Normal School, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and also Supervisor of Bookkeeping in the 
Commercial Department of the Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, High School. This is the training school for 
the Commercial Teacher Department. In ition 
to his teaching experience, Mr. Wilkes has had 
two years of Public Accounting experience and is a 
member of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. 


NE of the first records that we have of 
Trial Balance trouble was written by Nicolaus 
Petri, Amsterdam, 1588. In his treatise he 
gives his satisfaction in having completed his 
Trial Balance by the following statement with 
which he closed his ledger “thus is my book balanced 
and compared; wherefor to the Almighty and 
Eternal God, be all praise, honor and glory! Amen.” 
This quotation of Nicolaus Petri seems to be rather 
expressive of the attitude of present day students 
in bookkeeping towards the Trial Balance for 
most of them are inclined to be thankful that 
they have succeeded in obtaining a Trial Balance. 
There should be no cause he Trial Balance 
trouble if anyone proceeds along a systematic line, 
both to prepare for and to take a Trial Balance. 
It is easier to prevent errors than to locate them. 
If this is remembered throughout all bookkeeping 
work, Trial Balance trouble will be practically 
eliminated. This subject falls naturally into three 
groups and will be discussed accordingly. It is 
highly improbable that any student will be sys 
tematic in one process and not in others. 





PROVING THE LEDGER AND 
ORIGINAL ENTRIES 


The need for checking the ledger and original 
entries cannot be over emphasized. There is no 
such thing as a “fool proof” Trial Balance, or an 
absolute check on human accuracy. The Trial 
Balance may balance and prove in every respect 
and still be wrong. The only advantage gained is 
that it shows whether or not equal debits and 
credits have been made throughout and whether 
or not both sides are equal. 

Every auditor and bookkeeper should check 
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the ledger and original entries to prove the ac- 
curacy of the charges and credits, both as to 
amounts and as to the proper accounts. 

1. Use a hard lead pencil with a sharp point at 
all times. Check all items posted for the period, 
checking at all times from the ledger to the original 
entries and not from the original entries to the 
ledger. The purpose of this is to prove the accuracy 
of the accounts both as to amounts and items. This 
is absolutely essential, records are useless if they are 
incorrect even though they may balance. 

2. Scan the ledger thoroughly to detect any 
items that are not checked. 

. Scan the original entries to detect any items 
that are not checked. This will enable you to 
locate any entries that have not been posted. 

4. Prove the addition of all columns in the 
books of original entry. 


PREPARING THE LEDGER FOR THE 
TRIAL BALANCE 


1. Total both sides of every account that has 
one or more debits or credits. Write this total in 
neat pencil figures in the proper column, just 
below the last figures being careful to keep them 
close up to the last figures. 

2. List the total of the debits and credits in 
the explanation columns and subtract one from the 
other. Show every step of the arithmetical calcula- 
tion right on the page. This will give you per- 
manent reference information in case it is necessary 
to recheck the calculations any time in the future. 
Insert the balance of the account in the ledger 
column even though there is only one debit or 
credit, this will make the rule uniform. In case it is 
necessary to check back and prove the calculations 
in the ledger, take a scratch pad and make entirely 
new subtractions, ignore the old calculations in the 
ledger, this will prove very helpful as a double 
check. 

3. Take a clean sheet of journal paper, write 
the proper heading in at the top of the page. Then 
proceed to take off the Trial Balance, pencil or pen 
and ink may be used, depending upon the preference 
of the teacher. 

4. Go through the ledger and transfer the name, 
the page number, and the balance, or both sides of 
each account. In case only one interest account is 
kept, or purchases returns and sales returns are 
posted to the Purchases and Sales accounts, instead 
of separate accounts, then both the debit and the 
credit totals and not the balances should be used 
for these accounts. The debit of the Purchases ac- 
count should always be stated in two amounts, the 
inventory at the beginning is one, and the current 
purchases is the other, taking for granted of course, 
that the inventory is closed into the ‘Purchases 
account at the beginning of a new fiscal period. 

5. Add the Trial Balance carefully. Under no 
conditions add one column and part of the other 
and then quit when you see that it is not in balance. 
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If an adding machine is used, be sure that the 
“clear star” appears both at the top and the bottom 
of each column, then check the tape with the Trial 
Balance to prove the listing. If no mechanical device 
is used, add one-half of the column at the time, 
and total it, then total the halves, this will serve 
as a good check on your mental calculations. 


LOCATING ERRORS 


It is well to emphasize again that even though 
the Trial Balance totals are equal, this is no proof 
that your work is correct, it only shows that equal 
debits and credits have been made. 

1. One general principle that may always be 
followed is that we should, in checking for an error, 
check the last thing we did, first. The reason for 
this is that after working for a long time and be- 
coming tired, the chances for error are greater than 
when we begin our work. 

2. Re-add the Trial Balance and determine the 
amount of the error. Divide this amount by two (2) 
to determine half of it. Scan the books carefully, 
both the Trial Balance and the ledger, looking for 
any entry or amount equal to the error or half of 
the error. In case you should see any, prove their 
correctness carefully. 

3. Check the posting from your ledger to your 
Trial Balance. Then scan the ledger and Trial Bal- 
ance to see that all items have been checked. 

4. Check the additions and subtractions in your 
ledger accounts. Use a scratch pad for this and 
ignore the calculations in the explanation columns. 

5. Re-add and prove the totals of all special 
columns and books of original entry. 

6. Check all your postings. In checking, work 
from the ledger to the original entry and not the 
other way. Scan the ledger and original entries for 
items not checked. 

7. Check the postings of your individual items 
from all general columns. 

8. Check all postings from your journal. It is 
advisable in doing so to check all debit items first, 
and then all credit items as this eliminates the 
possibility of posting to the wrong side. In case the 
error is not located during this process you have 
overlooked the error and the same process must be 
gone through again. 

In looking for an error a few rules and facts may 
be used to very good advantage. The most common 
and useful are as follows: 

1. If the error is an even number, divide by 
two (2), the result may have been posted to the 
wrong side of an account, causing the error. For 
instance: the error is $140, dividing by 2 gives a 
quotient of $70 which if posted to the wrong side, 
gives the error of $140. 

2. If the error is .o1, .10, $1, $10, $100, or any 
multiple of ten (10) it is probably an error in addi- 
tion or subtraction and special attention should be 
given to the proof of these calculations. 

. In checking through the ledger, another aid 
is the fact that all items from the sales journal are 
posted to the debit side of the ledger accounts, 
except totals. All items from the purchases journal 
are posted to the credit side of the ledger account, 
except the totals. All items from the cash journal 
are posted to the opposite side of the ledger and if 
cash receipts are recorded on odd pages 1, 3, 5, etc., 
all credit items in the ledger from the cash receipts 
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should bear odd folio numbers. For instance, if an 
item appeared on the credit side of a ledger account 
with the folio C-4, in the example given, it is 
probably posted to the wrong side. This same rule 
applies to the cash disbursements. If the receipts 
are recorded on odd pages the disbursements will 
be recorded on even pages and vice versa. 


4. If the error is divisible by 9 it is probably 
due either to a transposition, or a sneciaglachonent 
of figures commonly called a “slide”. 

(a) A transposition is an interchange of 
figures as 79 for 97; 312 for 213; etc. 

(b) A transplacement or slide is moving 
some or all of the digits to the right or left without 
changing the order of the figures. For instance, $639 
written as $63.90, or as $6.39, or as $600.39. The 
first is a one-column slide, the second and third two- 
column slides. If the difference is divisible by 9 it is 
probably a one-column slide or a transposition. If it 
is divisible by 99, it is probably a two-column slide, 
but not a transposition. A slide may be divisible 
by 9, 99, 999, etc., depending upon’the number of 
columns of the slide, but a transposition is only 
divisible by 9. In case of a slide, the division by 
9, 99, 999, etc., disregarding decimals will always 
give the figures, the slide of which caused the 
error. For instance, $639 written as $63.90 is a 
onecolumn slide and would cause an error of 
$575.10, divided by 9 gives $639, the number in 
error; of $639 written as $6.39 is a two-column 
slide and would cause an error of $632.61, divided 
by 99 gives $639, the numbers in error; or $639 
written as $600.39 is a two-column slide and would 
cause an error of $38.61, divided by 99 gives 39 
the part in error. 


It is far easier to prevent errors than to locate them. 
If we guard carefully against making them, we 
will minimize the trouble in finding them. There 
is no place in which the statement applies more 
truly “A stitch in time saves nine” than in pre- 
paring a Trial Balance and if we follow carefully 
the few suggestions given above, both in preparing 
and teaching the preparation of the Trial Balance, 
there will be no need of anyone feeling that they 
should ciose their books with a prayer. 








THE CORRELATION OF ADVANCED 
SHORTHAND TO SECRETARIAL 
WORK 


(Continued from page 9) 


Typewriters clicking—whiz! bang! bing! 

A letter is missing—where is the thing? 

At the wrong time a telephone ring! 
That's business. 


Night comes at last—all troubles are o'er; 

Pleasure’s ahead—not made any more; 

Smile a good-night and pass out the door. 
That's business. 


Queer contradiction—Sorrows and joys; 

Queer combination—-silence and noise; 

Both cross and crown to those it employs— 
That’s business. 
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A PRACTICAL COURSE IN ADVANCED ACCOUNTING* 
by 
D. E. SHORT, JR., C. P. A. 


CCOUNTING is a subject that can not be 

successfully mastered by any and all students. 

It is not only important that we plan and 
outline a strong course in accounting, but it is of 
equal importance that we use as great care in the 
selection of those students who will be permitted 
to take this course. 

Because of a great deal of flagrant advertising by 
correspondence schools claiming that by taking a 
short correspondence course in accounting most 
any one will be able to earn from eight to ten 
thousand dollars a year, a great number of students 
have come to think that they want to be account- 
ants. 

The students of accounting should at least have 
a high school education, yet one can not judge a 
prospective student solely by the amount of edu- 
cation he claims to have. Of as great importance 
as the education, there is to be considered the 
love of the work, and a determination on the part 
of the student to make the accounting profession 
his life’s job. A little more than a year ago two 
students from the same community entered our 
school for the accounting course. One was a boy 
just out of high school whose ambition for several 
years had been to be an accountant. The other 
was a man who had a college degree and had 
several years experience as principal of a high 
school. This was an unusual case, but nevertheless 
the high school boy did much more work and a 
much better quality of work than did the college 
graduate. 

In considering ““A Practical Course in Advanced 
Accounting”, we should first ask ourselves “What 
is the Purpose of an Accounting Course”? My 
idea is that the purpose of an accounting course 
should be to so train and develop the student 
that he will be able to render really high-grade 
service to the business men of the community in 
collecting, classifying and presenting accounting 
data or statistics in such a way as to enable the 
business man to direct or manage his business more 
successfully. 

Secondary to the primary purpose of becoming 
a high-grade professional accountant, is the passing 
of the American Institute of Accountants C. P. A. 
examination. The passing of this examination is 
not an end within itself, but is of vital importance 
if a man expects to be a successful accountant. 
Throughout the United States in 1921, only seven- 
teen percent of the applicants for the C. P. A. 
degree were successful, in 1922, twenty-nine per- 
cent passed, and in 1923, twenty-five percent of 
the applicants received their degree. In the medical 
examination in Tennessee not a single graduate of 
the School of Medicine of Vanderbilt University 
has failed in the last three years, and in the law 
examinations throughout the United States seventy- 





two percent of the applicants were successful in 
1924. There has been much questioning as to why 
so many fail in the C. P. A. examinations. There 
is some reason for this and I attribute the small 
percentage of the successful candidates in the C. 
P. A. examination to the fact that the courses of 
study and schools of accounting are not ——_ 
as in the other professions. I firmly believe that 
when strong courses have been outlined and com- 
petent instructors obtained to teach these courses 
the percentage of successful candidates will show 
a marked improvement. As stated before, the main 
object of an accounting course is not primarily to 
enable the student to pass the C. P. A. examina- 
tion, yet, an accounting course that fails to qualify 
the student for this examination can not correctly 
be called an accounting course. 

Every course in accounting should contain the 
following subjects: 


1. Business Arithmetic 

2. Elementary Actuarial Science 

3. Business Organization and Administration 
4. Principles of Economics 

5. Commercial Law 

6. Auditing 

». Accounting 

8. Income Taxes 


The first two subjects mentioned, Business Arith- 
metic and Elementary Actuarial Science, might be 
grouped under one head and called, “Business 
Mathematics”, ““Mathematics for the Accountant”, 
or some other such title, however, I have never 
examined a text that covered both of these sub- 
jects fully and for that reason I prefer to classify 
them as two separate subjects. 


My experience has been that a vast majority of 
students, even those who have a college education, 
are lacking in a practical working knowledge of 
every day business problems and for that reason 
I think that under the heading of “Business Arith- 
metic” the student should be trained thoroughly 
in fractions; aliquot parts; pay rolls; cost per unit; 
cost of doing business; distribution of overhead; 
departmental cost; shipping and distribution; mis- 
cellaneous trading and industrial problems; nego- 
tiable paper; systematic investment; banks and 
banking; stocks; bonds; financing; and sinking 
funds. 

The subject of Elementary Actuarial Science 
should be broad enough to give the student a 
good working knowledge of Annuities, Bonds, 
Sinking Funds, Effective and Nominal rates of in- 
terest, Amortization, Present Values, and Equal 
installments in payment of debt and interest. 

The applicant for the C. P. A. examination is 
not examined in Business Organization and Admin- 

(Concluded on page 35) 


*This is an excerpt from an address delivered by Mr. Short at one of the Round Table Meetings at the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Convention in Louisville, Kentucky. Mr. Short is a practicing Certified Public 
Accountant and a member of the firm of a at € Short of Nashville, Tennessee. He is also an Instructor 


of Accounting at Falls Business College, where 


has been employed as a teacher for several years. 
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IS BUSINESS ARITHMETIC ESSENTIAL? 
by 
G. T. DIBBLE* 


OU who are teachers of accounting and have 

y the vision to see the real need for Business 

Mathematics are confronted with a serious 
problem. Do we need Business Mathematics in the 
curriculum of our high schools? It is argued that 
Business Mathematics is not among the entrance 
requirements for college courses and for that reason 
should not be taught. Again there is the difficulty 
of adding to the already overloaded schedules of 
our high school students the subjects required by 
state legislation with the result that Business 
Mathematics has been relegated to the position of 
a minor course or has been discontinued. 

These are the arguments that you must meet and 
the conditions that you must face. The academic 
forces are strong and well organized. They believe 
that since academic subjects have always been con- 
sidered paramount they should continue to hold 
sway. Perhaps this is well for if the student should 
have an opportunity to attend college he should be 

repared. Yet perhaps public opinion is forming in 
avor of teaching the high school student to be a 
better citizen, more capable of taking a position of 
helpfulness in relation to his fellows. 

In order to measure up to what the public expects 
of him the High School student must be more 
capable of understanding the problems of labor, 
taxation, government expenses, school bonds, in- 
terest on the public debt, etc. Business Mathematics 
supplies the necessary foundation for a clear com- 
prehension of all of these problems. 

I believe there is another distinct trend in public 
opinion, the realization of the need for preparing the 
student to earn a livelihood. This is evidenced by 
the interest shown in such subjects as manual train- 
ing, engineering, agriculture, typing, shorthand and 
bookkeeping. 

Is it not true that the greater percentage of our 
high school students go into business or some other 
line of work rather than to college? Have we given 
them the best equipment for business and for the 
everyday vital personal problems of their after life 
if we have not taught them Business Mathematics? 

Some day, every student will be confronted with 
the problem of paying taxes, protecting his family 
with life insurance, and his home with fire insur- 
ance. Don’t you think he ought to know the method 
of arriving at the tax rate? Don’t you believe he 
should be familiar with the penalties caused by 
delayed payments? Is it not true that he should 
know enough about life insurance to choose among 
the various policies the one which suits his exact 
circumstances? If he is insuring his home, ought he 
not to know the difference in the amount the in- 
surance company will pay under an ordinary policy, 
a co-insurance policy, or a New York standard 80% 
policy? Should he not know that depreciation is an 
item of expense of owning his own home? These are a 
few of the things business Mathematics deals with. 





Business Mathematics also provides these stu- 
dents with the ability to work accurately and 
quickly such mathematical problems that are con- 
stantly recurring in business. This training is 
particularly important, for the greatest complaint 
the business man has against the school trained 
employee is that he can not obtain accurate results. 
It is admitted that the students learn Principles, 
but it is claimed that they are unable to apply their 
knowledge accurately and quickly. Business Mathe- 
matics overcomes this difficulty. 


Th-ough the practicing of short methods and 
checks with proper emphasis on accuracy, inac- 
curacy can be reduced toa minimum. 


The business employee must be able to extend 
invoices, figure trade discounts, bank discounts, 
and pay rolls. Is it not business mathematics which 
will enable him to distinguish between trade dis- 
count, bank discount, and cash discount? Again, 
will not mathematics teach him the fundamentals 
of employees’ liability insurance? Don’t you think 
he ought to be familiar with the various methods of 
employee compensation? 

The student's mind is not mature enough to 
grasp these problems in the grades if they were 
presented. Yet they are all taken up in a good 
course in Business Mathematics in High School. 


Now let us consider Business Mathematics from 
the point of view of one who is taking up account- 
ing. Those who have taught accounting know that 
progress in the course is halted in a great many 
instances simply because the student does not 
know anything about sales p oblems. He is ignorant 
as to the correct method of arriving at the gross 
and net profit. Yet these things are taught in a 
course in mathematics. 

If a student has a good grounding in weighted 
averages, he will know how to divide a partnership 
profit on the basis of average investment. It will 
not be necessary to delay the accounting class to 
explain a subject coming logically within the field 
of business mathematics. 

Don’t you think the instructor can explain the 
adjusting entry for depreciation with less trouble if 
the student understands the fundamentals of the 
problem and knows the various methods of arriving 
at its amount? It is true that all the other problems 
mentioned as included within the scope of our 
Mathematics provides a better background for the 
study of accounting. 

In conclusion it may be said that business mathe- 
matics is of paramount importance to any student 
who desires to develop skill and accuracy in the 
figuring of business problems, is necessary to any- 
one who takes up the study of accounting, and 
lastly is essential to the citizen who is called upon 
yearly to consider such routine duties as the paying 
of taxes, insurance, etc. 


*Mr. Dibble is Instructor of Accounting and Business Mathematics in the Arm strong School of Business 
Berkeley, California. He is a Cornell graduate and had several years of business experience before accepting his 


present position with the Armstrong School. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


by 


SIGURD H. PETERSON 


HEN I was assigned this topic for discussion 

I canvassed our freshman classes in English 

here at the Oregon Agricultural College to 
find out how many had taken commercial English in 
high school and found that about one-eighth of the 
number had. That shows that the subject is growing 
in interest, since not many years ago none of the high 
schools offered courses in the subject. This growth is 
not surprising to one who recognizes the practical 
benefits this subject offers to students, and has wit- 
nessed their eager interest in 
it. There are two other rea- 
sons why increasing num- 
bers of high schools offer 
courses in commercial Eng- 
lish; in the first place, heads 
of business firms are insist- 
ing more and more, on really 
result-getting letters; in the 
second place the teaching of 
business English in high 
schools is urged because so 
many students do not go to 
college. 

On the other hand, I have 
talked with not a few who 
would utterly exclude this 
subject from high school and 
others who would give it as 
an elective to only such stu- 
dents as will not go to col- 
lege. 

I consider it quite useless 
to argue the exclusion of 
business English from the 
high schools because I am 
convinced it will, for the 
reasons I have given, rather 
gain than lose ground. I 
shall rather ask your consid- 
eration of what should be 
offered in a course in com- 
mercial English, what 
amount of time should be 
allotted to it, and when it 
should be given. 

In considering what should be the scope of the 
course, we must recognize, I think, that this will de- 
pend in the first place upon the students’ proficiency 
in English. How proficient are they? Here are some 
facts. Some sort of English examination is now re- 
quired of all entrants in practically all the leading 
colleges and universities, and in one of the universi- 
ties here on the coast 56% of the students examined 
are reported to have failed in the examination. Our 
own experience at O. A. C. has convinced us that a 
one-term general course in English is an indispensable 
prerequisite to our course in business correspond- 
ence. In this connection you will probably be in- 
terested to know some of the facts which our last 
Classificatory examination revealed concerning the 
proficiency of entering students. Out of the thousand 
papers submitted, I selected at random 100 and 


of prizes. 
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Mr. Peterson is Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, Oregon State 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. He 
is a graduate of the University of Minnesota 
with a B. A. Degree and has also taken some 
graduate work at the University of California. 
He has been teaching English and Public Speak- 
ing for the past thirteen years. While in college 
he represented the University of Minnesota, 
both in debate and oratory, winning a number 


This article is based upon an address which 
Mr. Peterson delivered before the Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association meeting. 


after examining them tabulated the results, which I 
shall give very briefly. 

Number of students committing period or comma 
fault (running sentences together or pointing a 
clause or phrase as a sentence), 20. 

Number of students unable to point out subject 
and verh, 34. 

Number of students unable to point out adverbs, 

8. 
‘ Number of students unable to point out adjec- 
tives, 9. 

Number of students un- 

able to point out pronouns, 


Number of students un- 
able to give parts of § or 
more of the ten common 
verbs listed, 23. 

Number of students un- 
able to conjugate the pas- 
sive Voice, 49. 

Number of students un- 
able to spell stopped or 
dragged, 11. 

Number of students fail- 
ing to spell too properly, 38. 

Number of students us- 
ing “drug” as a form of verb 
“drag”, 33. 

The parts of the verb lay 
were wrong in many papers; 
I did not count them. The 
parts for “bring” were many 
times given as “bring brang, 
brung”. Here are two lists 
of adverbs as given on 
papers taken at random 
from the 48 having the ad- 
verbs wrong: “was, West, 
Portland, again, six years, 
Corvallis, city, each, get- 
ting, are”, and “not, long, 
possession, soon, settled, 
two, might, heartily”. 

What conclusion do you 
draw from these facts? Any 
course in business English worth the name, must 
have as a prerequisite a sound knowledge of the 
fundamentals of English; otherwise the instructor 
must carry a double burden or his course will be- 
come a farce. 

In addition to a good knowledge of English, a 
student must, in order to profit from a course in 
business correspondence, have some knowledge of 
people—must know something of psychology. Such 
knowledge he does not possess to any high degree. 
His contacts have been mostly with people of his 
own age or younger; he has taken no course in gen- 
eral psychology; and his judgment is still immature. 
All this means that either he must be instructed in 
the fundamentals of the psychology of business, in 
which case valuable time is taken from the real 
subject in hand; or he must be given specific instruc- 
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tions as to what to say, in which case his work 
ceases to be orginal. 

Besides a knowledge of English and a knowledge 
of salesmanship, a student of business correspond- 
ence should know something about business. Ask 
any successful business correspondent concerning 
this, and he will tell you that the man who thor- 
oughly knows his business, even though he is not 
especially trained in English, will write more effec- 
tively than the one who is trained in English, but 
who does not understand business. Even in college, 
when we assign certain business letters to the stu- 
dents, we have to face the frequent complaint, “We 
don’t know what to write about because we don’t 
know any business’. Here some one may ask, “Then 
why try to teach business English at all?” My an- 
swer to that is twofold: in the first place students 
can by reading such magazines as the “Mailbag”, 
“Postage”, “Printer’s Ink”, “System”, and others 
gain a certain amount of business experience vicari- 
ously; and in the second place the course should be 
adapted to the limited commercial experience of the 
students. 

In view of all this, what should a high school 
course in business English embrace? First, either 
only students proficient in the fundamentals of 
English should be admitted to the course, or, if this 
is not done, a thoroughgoing review of the essentials 
of grammar and composition should occupy the 
first few weeks. Personally, I should favor the 
former, because if students are required to have a 
high standard of proficiency in English to start with, 
they would have a definite and strong incentive 
for mastering their fundamental English. 

In the second place, the course should embrace an 
intensive study of words. Very few of my students 
when they come to me—and perhaps many of them 
when they leave me—know the difference between 
concrete and general words. And instruction in this 
should go beyond definition; it should include inten- 
sive drill and be followed up in the correction and 
revision of written work. Students should be shown 
the difference between the colorless, actionless, or 
weak verb and the strong and vivid one; between 
the abstract, woolly noun and the vivid, descriptive 
one. As an example of these uses of the words I like 
to read to students this letter by L. V. Eytinge, to 
have them notice the vivid bits of description often 
contained in just one word—notice the action and 
strength in the verbs: 

Good Morning, Mr. Blank: 

Man, oh man, if you had a two-pounder fighting 
on the end of a line like this—if you stood knee deep 
in a foam-flecked mountain stream with a bit of shade 
over your shoulder and (sh—sh—whisper this) 
there was a bottle cooling ready for your victory— 

Or, if you were trolling from the stern of a boat, 
or casting in the surf, with Jimmy pipe sending 
smoke incense to your nostrils and something made 
the reel whir into a sizzling whizz—zz and you almost 
kicked over the basket of “bait” in your eagerness to 
gaff the scaley beauty—wouldn’t it be a “grand and 
glorious feeling” as cartoons say? 

Well, why not make it a reality? I may not be 
able to supply the “bottle and bait”, but when it 
comes to fixing you up for a real fishing trip, I can 
assure you heartbalm. Here in the Sport Shop, you'll 
find the most delightful of lures: flies in all the 
feathery combinations, baits of every hue and shape 
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far more successful than originals, reels that run as 
smooth as a watch and built for business. 

As for rods, you can choose from an assortment . 
that would have made John Divine or Izaak Walton 
happy—split bamboo of right weights, steel with 
spring and snap and all the needed stoutness— 
rods ie fingerlings and rods for tarpon, all with the 
dainty proportions that make you love ‘em the 
more. Prices? —Tut—tut, who thinks of prices when 
it comes to real fishing joy? And yet, the prices you'll 
find here will give your pocket-book as much pleas- 
ure as your sport will for you. 

Fishing time soon—why not come in and whet 
your appetite for the sport with a look over our 
stock. You'll find a welcome. 

Piscatorially yours, 

Before students can use words effectively, they 
must learn to employ, so far as possible, words rich 
in connotative meaning. I once gave my commerce 
students the following assignment: Helen Urquhart, 
a wealthy spinster, came into your store, where she 
had traded for a long time, to buy gloves. The girl 
at the glove counter hardly recognized her and went 
on arranging gloves on the shelves. Miss Urquhart 
motioned to the floorwalker, but he apparently did 
not see her for he walked away. Very much offended 
she went home and wrote your manager that she 
would never step inside your store again. Write to 
her explaining in some way the trouble, emphasizing 
your desire to give good service, especially to one 
who has traded so much at the store as she had. 
When I received the students’ letters you can 
imagine how amused | was at reading, not in one 
letter, but in many, this sentence, “It is the aim of 
this store always to give courteous service to all our 
customers, especially an old customer like you”. 
When I called the students’ attention to this they 
saw the point at once; and when such an exercise 
has been repeated a few times they begin really to 
see that words have more than just the cold denota- 
tion which students languidly ascribe to them. 

In the third place, in the study of sentences, 
students should be taught to discriminate hetween 
different types of sentences, noting particularly the 
uses of these types; they should study sentence 
length not from a merely mechanical but from a 
logical standpoint; they should be inspired to explore 
the interior construction of sentences, for that 
vaguely discerned country known as Emphasis, and 
for those two syntax infested regions known as 
Subordination and Parallelism. 

Fourth, a course in business English should, more 
than in any other course in English, teach spelling, 
not by giving thousands of words, not by occasional, 
irregular tests, but by thorough, regular drill on the 
comparatively few commonly misspelled words, by 
a complete mastery of the rules of spelling—they 
aren't many or diffcult—and by forming the good 
dictionary habit of looking up not only spelling and 
meaning of words, but, also, their ancestry and his- 


ry. 

Fifth, correct business forms are certainly within 
the power of any normal high school student. Let us 
not, however, make the mistake of thinking that 
merely assigning certain models and explanations on 
pages 20 to 30 of a textbook is going to teach stu- 
dents to write the forms correctly; nor will lectures 
and inspiring talks do it. The only method I have 
found effective is that of dictating 15 or 20 forms 
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after the proper text assignments, and announcing 
that if even a comma is omitted or misplaced in any 
one form, it will be counted wrong. Do this twice 
marking like a tyrant, and your troubles as to the 
details of forms virtually end. 

Hand in hand with drill in forms can go drills in 
fresh and effective openings and closings. Here 
again it is repetition and rigid revision, not lectures, 
that count. 

Sixth and last, exercises that are within the knowl- 
edge and experience of the students should be care- 
fully selected and classified. In this the teacher is in 
a difficult position. As I have hinted before, if the 
teacher gives directions too much in detail, students 
merely paraphrase the assignment and their origi- 
nality is neither stimulated not tested; if directions 
are not detailed enough, many students either miss 
the point completely, or not having enough business 
experience to understand the problem, give it up as 
impossible. The teacher must chart the capacities 
of the class and then steer a middle course. 








MENTAL ALERTNESS 
OF COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 


by 
V. A. C. Henmon 


School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


When colleges and universities, fifteen years ago, 
voted to accept for entrance four vocational units 
they did it with reluctance and only in response to 
insistent pressure. The opinion prevailed and still 
prevails with many admission authorities that the 
training given by commercial courses is not as good 
for college preparation as that offered by the so- 
called academic or nonvocational courses and that if 
students present four vocational units for entrance 
they are almost always, if not always, of poorer 
mental capacity. On the first point the only exact 
evidence is that recently furnished by Thorndike 
who concludes that the intellectual training (the 
power to think) gained from one subject is not far 
different from that gained from another subject. On 
the second point, the native ability and achievement 
of commercial students, the only evidence I know 
of, is what we have gotton in two studies at the 
University of Wisconsin by Mr. Kohlhoff and Mrs. 
Dyel. 

The former tested 457 pupils with the Haggerty 
Intelligence Examination in one school, 172 of whom 
were in the commercial course and 285 in other 
courses. The average score of the commercial pupils 
was 128.9 while that of other pupils was 127.6. The 
interesting fact is that the average of the commer- 
cial pupils exceeded that of the others, though the 
difference is too small to be significant. There is, 
however, no ground whatever for the opinion that 
the commercial group is inferior in mental alertness 
or general intelligence. It might be maintained by 
the skeptic that while there is no difference in the 
averages the commercial department selects the 
mediocre and would not show its share of the su- 
perior and very superior. The fact is that the dis- 
tribution curves show almost complete overlapping 
with no evidence of a smaller proportion of the 
superior. The variabilities of the commercial and 
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academic groups are 13.0 and 15.5 respectively. The 
median scores of the upper 10% in the i 
and academic groups are 15'7 and 155 respectively. 
The commercial department in this school clearly 
does not select the inferior in mental capacity nor 
the mediocre. It selects over the entire range of 
ability on a basis of some other factors such as inter- 
est, economic need, or social pressure. 

Are the commercial pupils inferior in achievement? 
The: Thorndike Reading Scale was applied to 726 
pupils, 274 in the commercial group and 452 in the 
other courses. Again the average performance of the 
commercial pupils exceeded that of the other pupils, 
but by an amount too small to be significant. As in 
the intelligence test the variability of the commercial 
group is 10.8 while that of other pupils is 12.4. The 
median reading quotient of the upper ten percentile 
for the commercial group is 121 while that of the 
other pupils is 122, a negligible difference. In capacity 
to read and comprehend the commercial group is 
obviously not inferior. 

Are the commercial pupils inferior in English, one 
course which is common to all pupils? The average 
marks show a small, but negligible superiority of the 
commercial pupils. The variability is again slightly 
less in the commercial group while the median marks 
of the upper ten percentiles coincides at 95. There is 
evidently no difference in the achievement as 
judged by the teachers of English. 

The tests in the second school tell a somewhat 
different story. The Army Alpha examination was 
given in 1919 toall the puipls in the school. The com- 
mercial department is made up largely of girls, so the 
comparisons were made by Mrs. Dyel for 155 girls 
in the commercial department with 237 girls in non- 
commercial courses. The Army Alpha scores were 
converted into mental ages by the Kohs-Proctor 
table of equivalents and the intelligence quotient 
computed for each pupil. The average intelligence 
quotient of the commercial girls was 103 while that 
of the noncommercial group was 107. The probable 
error of the difference in scores is 1.595, which means 
that the difference is a real one since it is more than 
three or four times the probable error. As would be 
expected, this difference in mental alertness is re- 
flected in the performances in school subjects. School 
marks were taken in first year algebra, three years of 
English, and American History, since these subjects 
are required of all pupils in all courses. Significant 
differences are found in achievements in all subjects, 
most evidently in history and least so in algebra. 

The distribution curves for the intelligence quo- 
tients show the marked overlapping of the groups 
and the difference in averages loses some of its sig- 
nificance. The selection in both groups covers the 
whole range of ability. 





BUSINESS COLLEGE ‘WANTED. 
Experienced commercial manager 
teacher, now bank officer, wants 
school or managership for next 
fall. Will take good school on 
shares. No immediate investment. 
Must be in a good live city any- 
where in middle, southern or west- 
ern states. Address, No. 331. 
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AMANDA H. SCHUETTE is Supervisor of 
Commercial Education in Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
She was born and educated in Green Bay where 
she graduated from the East High School. After 
graduating from High School, she attended the 
Green Bay Business College and later the Gregg 
School in Chicago, Illinois, where she received a 
teacher's certificate in Gregg Shorthand. She is also 
a graduate of the State Normal School at White- 
water, Wisconsin, and has had academic training at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


In 1907 she became an assistant teacher in Green 
Bay spending a half day at the East High School and 
the other half at the West High School. After one 
year she was assigned to handle the entire commer- 
cial work in the West High School where she re- 
mained for two years when she was transferred to 
the East High School. In 1921 she was away on 
leave of absence for a year during which time she 
continued her study. Upon return to Green Bay 
she was appointed to the position of Supervisor of 
Commercial Work. In this capacity she has super- 
vision over the commercial work in the East High, 
West High and Washington Junior High School. 

In addition to supervising the work in the various 
schools, Miss Schuette teaches two classes at the 
East High School and one at the West High School 
daily. She is endeavoring to unify and standardize 
the commercial work in the High Schools, to elim- 
inate duplication, to work in harmony with the 
business men and to satisfy the needs of the com- 
munity. Another project which she is carrying out 
is the correlation of the commercial work with the 
other departments. She has eleven teachers working 
with her in carrying out her plans. 

Miss Schuette has had considerable business 
experience, including general clerical work, book- 
keeping and auditing. During the war she held a 
number of clerical positions rendering service where- 
ever possible. At the present time she is assisting 
in the organization of a Business and Professional 
Women's Club in Green Bay. During the past year 
she was Chairman of the Commercial Section of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association and for the 
past two years she has been Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Commercial Contest. 
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MRS. ANNIE T. WISE is the Director of 
Commercial Education in the Public Schools of the 
City of Atlanta and also Principal of the Commer- 
cial High School. In addition to the usual duties of 
a Principal, she supervises the commercial work in 
four junior high schools, including the Wm. A. 
Bass Jr. High School, Joe Brown Jr. High School, 
Hoke Smith Jr. High School and the O'Keefe Jr. 
High School. 


Mrs. Wise was born in Hungary near Buda- 
Pesth. However, she received most of her early 
training in Atlanta where she attended the Primary 
and Grammar Schools and the Girls High School. 
She has taken summer courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago. She received 
her business training in the Southern Shorthand 
and Business University of Atlanta and also has 
the distinction of being the first woman graduate 
of the School of Commerce of the Georgia Institute 
of Technology from which institution she received 
the degree of B. C. S. She has also taken work at the 
Alliance Francaise, Paris, France, from which In- 
stitution she holds a diploma. 


Mrs. Wise was Head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment in the Girls High School for several years. 
From 1902 to 1910 she was Assistant Principal and 
Head of the Department of French in this school. 
From 1910 to 1915 she was Principal in the Com- 
mercial High School for Girls. She has been Principal 
of the Commercial High School (Co-educational) 
from 1915 to the present time. 


In addition to her work as Director of Commer- 
cial Education and Principal of the Commercial 
High School, Mrs. Wise takes an active interest in 
local civic organizations in welfare work. She holds 
membership in the following organizations: Wo- 
man’s Division of Chamber of Commerce; Junior 
Chamber of Commerce; Atlanta Woman's Club; 
Atlanta Public School Teachers’ Association; and 
the Atlanta Personnel Association. She is also a 
member of the Southern Educational Alliance, a 
member of the Advisory Committee appointed by 
the Board of Education, and Auditor for the 
Council of Jewish Women. 
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P. S. SPANGLER, President of Duffs-Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was born at 
Shanksville, Somerset County, Pennsylvania, May 
8, 1875. He received his early education in the 
public and normal schools of Pennsylvania, later 
attending Otterbein University. His entire life has 
been devoted to private and public school work. 

Mr. Spangler received his commercial training at 
the Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
After graduating from this school he became a 
member of the faculty. After teaching Bookkeeping 
for three years he was made Superintendent of the 
Commercial Department, a position which he held 
for eight years. On June 1, 1906, he was elected 
Principal and Manager of Duff's College, which 
position he held until August 1, 1922, when Duff's 
College and the Iron City College were consolidated 
under the name of Duffs-Iron City College. He was 
instrumental in bringing about the consolidation of 
these two well-known Pittsburgh commercial 
schools and their housing in a $250,000 four-loor 
fire-proof building, which gives to Pittsburgh the 
largest school devoted exclusively to commercial 
education in Western Pennsylvania. Duffs-Iron 
City College has an ideal location within the busi- 
ness district of Pittsburgh. Mr. Spangler was 
elected President of the consolidated schools. He 
is now busy with plans for the celebration of the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of the founding of Duff's 
College. Duffs-Iron City College is a member of the 
National Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools. 

Mr. Spangler is a member of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation and the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. He served as 
Secretary of the Private School Managers’ Asso- 
ciation for a number of years. He is also a Past- 
President of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. In addition to being one of the most 
active and livest private business school managers 
in the United States, Mr. Spangler has found time 
to take an active interest in civic affairs in his home 
city. He is a member of the Committee on Education 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce and a 
Past-President of the Rotary Club of Pittsburgh. 

His principal form of recreation is golf and fishing. 
He is a member of the Shannopin Country Club, 
which has one of the best golf courses in Western 
Pennsylvania. 
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A. RAGLAND is the owner and manager of the 
Metropolitan Business College at Dallas, Texas. He 
was born at Dallas, Texas, October 29, 1866, and 
was educated in the Public Schools of Texas. He 
attended Baylor University at Waco, and later took 
a business and stenographic course at Hill’s Business 
College at Waco, graduating from that institution 
in 1888. From then on until 1895 he taught in the 
college from which he graduated. 

Mr. Ragland purchased the Metropolitan Busi- 
ness College at Dallas, July 1, 1899, and has been 
active in the management of the school since that 
time—a quarter of a century. He has built up one of 
the largest and most successful privately owned 
commercial schools in the United States. The 
school has an annual enrollment of about a thou- 
sand students. Mr. Ragland owns the building 
which the school occupies. This represents an 
investment of $300,000. The first floor is set apart 
for the Business Offices and Tpyewriting Depart- 
ment; the second floor is used for the Shorthand 
Department; the third floor is occupied by the 
Bookkeeping and Penmanship Department; and the 
fourth floor is occupied by the Accounting and 
Banking Departments. The Metropolitan Business 
College was admitted to membership in the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial Schools in 
1916. 

Mr. Ragland’s success in the operation of the 
Metropolitan Business College during the past 
quarter of a century proves that a good business 
man can operate a business college and realize a 


fortune from its operation as well as from the 
operation of any other business. He has established 
an enviable reputation in Dallas as a business man 
and in the State of Texas as a trainer of business men. 

In addition to managing his school, Mr. Ragland 
is a Director of the Southwest National Bank of 
Dallas and is a member of the Dallas Rotary Club. 
He was married to Miss Susie Ragsdale at Flatonia, 
Texas, August 12, 1891. 
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EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET IN PHILADELPHIA 


APRIL 9, 10 AND 11. 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting in the new Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel at Philadelphia on April 9, 10 and 
11. The General Sessions of the Convention will 
be held in the main hall, on the second floor, of the 
hotel. The program will be interesting, for many 
phases of commercial education and vocational 
training will be covered by men and women who 
are authorities on the subjects offered. The entire 
day on Friday will be devoted to sectional meetings 
which will prove both instructive and stimulating. 


Louis B. Moffett is Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and he informs us that members of the 
Association are entitled to special rates at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. Reservations should be 
made promptly. Write Charles F. Wicks, Resident 
Manager of the hotel, for reservation and be sure 
to mention the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association Convention so that you will get the 
special rate to which you are entitled. 


Arnold M. Lloyd is Chairman of the Banquet 
Committee. He tells us the banquet on Thursday 
night will be different and that it will be necessary 
for you to make a reservation for a seat at the ban- 
quet table. To do this, send him a check for $3.50, 
addressing him in care of Banks College, Philadel- 
phia. This will insure your reservation and your 
ticket will be waiting for you when you arrive. 

Edward R. Loveland is the Chairman of the 
Entertainment and Dance Committee. Before the 
banquet on Thursday evening there will be a general 
reception and after the banquet there will be danc- 
ing. The Committee promises one of the most en- 
joyable and delightful affairs ever given by the 
Association. 

Calvin O. Althouse is the Chairman of the Infor- 
mation Committee. He promises that his Committee 
will meet all trains on Thursday and Friday morn- 
ings and will be prepared to provide all desired 
information. A Bureau of Information will also be 
maintained on the convention floor in the hotel. 
This Committee will be glad to make arrangements 
for private tours, theatre parties and for visits to 
department stores as may be desired by members. 
He informs us that his committee will be particularly 
pleased to render any possible service to the ladies. 

Milton F. Stauffer is Chairman of the Publicity 
Committee. The information given in this column is 
evidence of the effective publicity work his commit- 
tee is doing. He requests that you assist in any way 
that you can in advertising the convention. In other 
words, he says, “Talk it up”. 

Arnold M. Lloyd is Chairman of the Exhibitors’ 
Committee. Exhibits will be shown on the conven- 
tion floor. No pains have been spared in making 
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arrangements for commercial exhibits and he advises 
the members to make definite plans to spend some 
time in looking over and studying the exhibits. We 
are pleased to announce that we shall have an 
exhibit and all the members of the Association are 
invited to visit it. 

Frank A. Tibbetts is Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee and he tells us that any person is 
eligible for election to membership who is regularly 
engaged in teaching, in the administration of an 
education system or institution, in conducting an 
educational publication, in publishing school books, 
or in manufacturing school apparatus. This includes 
all of us who are interested in commercial education. 

Round-trip rates of fare on the certificate plan 
may be granted. It has not yet been decided. If it is 
granted be sure, when purchasing your going ticket, 
to request a certificate. Ticket agents are supplied 
with blank forms for this purpose. Do not take an 
ordinary receipt unless the ticket agent is not sup- 
plied with certificates. Keep this information in 
mind and save money for yourself and the rest of 
those who attend the Convention. 

Following are a few of the many buildings and 
places in Philadelphia of historical, commercial and 
financial interest which are to be included in the 
sight-seeing trip scheduled for Friday afternoon 
beginning at four o'clock: 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. These 
works build annually over one-half of all of the rail- 
way locomotives used in the United States. Eight 
thousand Philadelphia mechanics turn out three and 
one-half locomotives each working day of the year. 


GIRARD COLLEGE FOR ORPHAN BOYS. 
A gift to the city by Stephen Girard. Home of about 
1,600 pupils. Located at 22d and Girard Avenue. 
Visitors are admitted daily, and by ticket only. After 
leaving Girard College, this trip will extend along 
East River drive passing many places of interest. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOM HOUSE. Lo- 
cated at 4th and Chestnut Streets. Modeled after the 
Parthenon at Athens, and said to be one of the finest 
examples of Doric architecture in the world. 


CONGRESS HALL. Where Washington was in- 
augurated President for the second time, in 1793. 
This building is at the corner of 6th and Chestnut 
Streets. 

INDEPENDENCE HALL. Erected 1729-1735, 
Second Continental Congress was convened here, 
and on July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Independence 
was adopted. Here are many famous portraits and the 
“Liberty Bell,” also a museum of relics of the last 
century, including souvenirs of Washington. The 
Independence Hall was the State House of the 
Province, the meeting place of the Assembly, and 
later of the Continental Congress. 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE. Rear of Independ- 
ence Hall. Here the Declaration of Independence was 
read to the public for the first time on July 8, 1776, 
and is now reread on every Fourth of July. 


CARPENTERS’ HALL. The second building in 
historical interest. First known as the Hall of the 
Carpenters’ Company. The First Continental Con- 
gress assembled here, September 5, 1774, with dele- 
gates from eleven provinces. 


BETSY ROSS HOUSE. The house in which Mrs- 
Betsy Ross made the first American flag. It is a 
typical Philadelphia dwelling and store of Revolu- 
tionary times. 


FAIRMOUNT PARK AND ITS INTEREST- 
ING FEATURES. Like that of many great things, 
Fairmount Park's foundation was accidental and of 
small beginning. It derived its name from old Fair 
Mount. About 110 feet above river level. It was not 
until 1870 that the Park began to assume its present 
proportions of 3,341 acres, with 50 miles of drives 
and 100 miles of walks. 

In East Park can 


new Lincoln High School of Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mr. Crawford is a graduate of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ College of Emporia, Kansas. 

ceed 


THE FREMONT (OHIO) HIGH SCHOOL 
has a real bank operated by the pupils under the 
supervision of Mrs. Hazel Johnson, head of the 
Bookkeeping-Accounting Department. The Fre- 
mont High School Bank was opened with student 
officers November 18, 1924. Previous to this time 
it had been running for some months under faculty 
management. 

Every Tuesday faculty and pupils present bank 
books and deposits at their respective windows built 
by manual training pupils in part of the main 
study hall. At the close of the banking period 
the money is sorted by the pupils, counted and 
deposited in a local bank. 

The percentage of pupils in the Senior and 
Junior High Schools depositing on opening day 
was 24. It is now 60. Several rooms are maintaining 
a 100% record. The total capital to date is $7,267.79 

with 590 depositors. 





be seen Washing- 
ton’s Monument 
erected by the So- 
ciety of Cincinnati 
at a cost of $250,000. 
Also Lincoln's Mon- 
ument, commemo- 
rating the signing of 
the Emancipation 
Proclamation. The 
cost of this monu- 
ment was $36,000. 
The next object of 
interest is the superb 
bronze by St. Gau- 








Banking is only 
one part of the 
special accounting 
training given the 
seniors of this high 
school. They also 
compose the office 
force, which handles 
the money and pays 
the bills for the 
high school cafeteria, 
band, athletics, year 
book, music, dra- 
matics, and keep the 
books for the Smith- 








dens, called the 
“Lion Tamer”, and 
following this is the 
Great Amphitheatre 
in which is a bust of President Garfield. Mount 
Pleasant is of historical interest as the house Benedict 
Arnold bought for his bride, Peggy Shippen, as a 
marriage gift in 1778. The Penn House, which was 
built in 1682, was the first brick house erected in 
Philadelphia. 

THE FAMOUS WISSAHICKON DRIVE. 
From which may be seen many points of interest 
including the following: Lemon Hill, Robert Morris 
Monument, Grant's Cabin, Boat House Row, Nat- 
ural Tunnel, Tam O'Shanter Party. 

THE CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS. Including 
Memorial Hall, which cost $1,500,000, and has many 
valuable paintings and works of art; and Horticul- 
tural Hall, which contains the finest collection of 
palms and tropical plants in America. The sunken 
and aquatic gardens surrounding Horticultural Hall 
are of unusual beauty. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. Are at the west 
end of the Girard Avenue Bridge. These gardens 
contain the finest collection of animals in the world, 
with the exception of Regent Park, London. 

*¥*% 


C. C. CRAWFORD, formerly a commercial 
teacher in the High School at Bloomington, Indiana, 
has recently accepted a position to teach in the 


Bank operated by high school pupils, 
Fremont, Ohio 


Hughes Machine 
Shop Department. 

The photograph 
shows Superintend- 
ent E. F. Schweickart making the first deposit on 
opening day. 

#4 

THE INDIANA STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL (EASTERN DIVISION), Muncie, 
Indiana, announces a State Contest in Commercial 
Subjects to be held on May 1, 1925. District elim- 
ination contests will be held on Saturday, April 18, 
in the district, winners to be determined by the 
Contest Committee. Heretofore the Indiana contests 
have been limited to Shorthand, Typewriting and 
Penmanship, but this year Bookkeeping will be in- 
cluded. This should prove to be an interesting 
contest. For detailed information relative to the 
District and State Contests, write M. E. Studebaker, 
State Contest Manager, Muncie, Indiana. 





DR. MARION LEROY BURTON, President 
of the University of Michigan, died after a long 
illness Wednesday, February 18, 1925. He was the 
fifth President of the University of Michigan, 
having previously served as President of the 
University of Minnesota. It was he who nominated 
President Coolidge at the convention held in 
Cleveland in June, 1924. 
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A COMMERCIAL EDUCATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE was held at Cleary College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, January 16, 1925. This was the seventh 
annual midyear conference. P. Roger Cleary, Presi- 
dent of the College, presided at this meeting. Ad- 
dresses on the subjects of (1) English, (2) Shorthand, 
and (3) Bookkeeping and Accountancy were de- 
livered by a number of prominent speakers, includ- 
ing the following: 

Edwin L. Miller, Supervising Principal of High 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan; Estelle Downing, Mich- 
igan State Normal College, Ypsilanti; W. W. 
Lewis, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois; W. H. 
Kerman, C. P. A., Fort Wayne, Indiana; Frank A. 
Osborn, Public Accountant, Columbus, Ohio. 


ceed 


On the evening of January 19 the Rotarians of 
Anaconda, Montana, banqueted the teachers of 
the City Schools at the Hotel Mcntana. W. K. 
Dwyer is Superintendent of Schools at Anaconda. 
Miss Katherine Goodhue and Miss M. Papez are 
the commercial ‘teachers in the Anaconda High 
School. 


aK 


E. F. BURMAHLN is now 
in charge of the commercial 
work in the E. C. Glass High 
School at Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Mr. Burmahln is a graduate of 
the Oskaloosa College at Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. 

OOK 


RICHARD W. MASSEY, 
President of the Massey Busi- 
ness Colleges located at Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Birmingham, 
Alabama; Montgomery, Ala- 


bama; Jacksonville, Florida;and | ~ ORLY. § 


Houston, Texas; is erecting a 
new building at Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

The building will be ten 
stories high; finished in white 
tile, with polychrome tile orna- 
mentations; of Spanish Renais- 
sance architecture; fireproof and 
modern in every way. 

The building occupies one of 
the most valuable corners in the 
financial district of Birmingham, 
and will represent an invest- 
ment of approximately $1,000,- 
ooo including the ground, and 
will be completed by Septem- 
ber 1. It is interesting to note, 
in this connection, that the 
property upon which this build- 
ing is being erected, was ac- 
quired by Mr. Massey more 
than a quarter of a century ago; 
before Birmingham had as 
sumed much importance as a 
city, and the ground value is 
now assessed at more than one 
hundred times the original cost 
of the lot, indicating the tre- 
mendous growth in Birming- 





ham realty values. Massey Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
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“The elevator to success is not running, take the 
stairs” is the first motto one sees upon entering 
MADISON COLLEGE, Madison, Wisconsin. In 
the large bookkeeping room one sees “The way to 
change your world is to change your mind”; “We 
need not so much to realize the ideal as to idealize 
the real”; “The human mind should be an organized 
file, rather than a disordered pile”. 


Madison College is a busy place and its great 
success is due to the untiring efforts of the man 
at the throttle, Mr. G. E. Spohn, Mr. H. W. Harb, 
head of the Bookkeeping Department, and a well- 
equipped staff of commercial teachers. 

4% 


THE WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ COLLEGE of Macomb, Illinois, announces the 
Third Interscholastic Contest in Commercial sub- 
jects to be held Saturday, May 2, 1925. Contests will 
be given in Shorthand and Typewriting for both one- 
year and two-year students. For further information, 
write D. C. Beighey, Contest Manager, Macomb, 
Illinois. 
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The new gymnasium just completed at the 
CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE was for- 
mally opened with a big Student Reception Tuesday 
night, January 13, and with a Big Reception and 
House Warming for the citizens Thursday evening, 
January 15. The building was partially financed by 
the citizens of Chillicothe in a city-wide campaign 
last May and is a beautiful structure of velour mat 
brick with stone trim, 70 x 112 feet, located on 
the college campus 50 feet north of the main college 
building. The cost of the gymnasium was $60,000. 
The gymnasium affords a basketball court 50 x 85 
feet, is equipped with locker rooms, shower baths, 
and dressing rooms and has a seating capacity of 
1,200 students. This business college belongs to 
the Missouri State Conference in athletics, but its 
schedule also includes Kansas, Iowa, and Illinois 
teams. The college basketball schedule which has 
been delayed awaiting completion of the building 
opened Friday and Saturday nights, January 16 
and 17, with victo- 
ries over Graceland 
College of Lamoni, 
Iowa, the scores 
being 34-27 and 
32-30.Other games 
on the schedule are 
State Teachers’ 
College at Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, 
Wentworth and 
Kemper Military 
Academies, Cen- 
tral College of Fay- 
ette, Missouri, 
Quincy College of 
Quincy, Illinois, 
Tabor College of 
Tabor, Iowa, St. 
Benedict's College 
of Atchison, Kansas, Rockhurst College of Kansas 
City, and Missouri Weselyan College. An all-year- 
round coach and athletic director is employed and 
this big business school has a strenuous program in 
football, track, and baseball, as well as basketball. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL SHORTHAND 
AND TYPEWRITING CONTEST FOR THE 
STATE OF OHIO will be held at the State 
Normal School, Bowling Green, Ohio, Saturday, 
May 2, 1925. Sectional contests for elimination 
purposes will be held on Saturday, April 18, 1925. 
No contestant may enter the State Contest unless he 
has already competed in the sectional! contest and has 
been declared eligible as the winner by the contest 
committee in that section. The contestant must be a 
bona fide student of the high school from which he is 
entered and must be carrying a full regular course as 
provided by the said school. Eligibility of all contest- 
ants must be certified to by the superintendent or 
principal of the high school from which he is entered. 
Blanks for this purpose will be furnished by the con- 
test committee upon request. For further informa- 
tion, write Edwin G. Knepper, Department of Com- 
mercial Education, State Normal College, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 


*#4* 


THE MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION announces the Fifth Annual 





New Gymnasium, Chillicothe Business 
College, Chillicothe, Missouri. 
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Shorthand and Typewriting Contest to be held in 
Kalamazoo, Friday, May 15, 1925. The preliminary 
district contests, which are usually known as elimi- 
nation contests, will be held in the different districts 
of the state on Saturday, April 25, 1925. The state 
is subdivided into nineteen districts as follows: 

District No. 1—Chairman, §. S. Purdy, Senior 
High School, Saginaw, Michigan. 

District No. 2—Chairman, Wanda Walker, Cros- 
well, Michigan. 

District No. 3—Chairman, W. J. Russell, Oak 
Grove High School, Flint, Michigan. 

District No. 4—Chairman, Marion V. Ney, St. 
Johns, Michigan. 

District No. 5—Chairman, Thos. A. Babcock, 
Grand Ledge, Michigan. 

District No. 6—Chairman, Joy Fraley, High 
School, River Rouge, Michigan. 

District No. 7—Chairman, E. J. Reed, 425 Front 
St., Adrian, Michigan. 

District No. 8— 
Chairman, Leona 
Rean, Central High 
School, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. 

District No. 9— 
Includes the city 
of Detroit and is 
not at present or- 


ganized. 
District No.10— 
Chairman, S. B. 


Norcross, Central 
High School, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 
District No.11— 
Chairman, Lena 
Leiter,HighSchool, 
St. Joseph, Michi- 


gan. 

District No. 12—Chairman, Norma L. Lambrix, 
Mancelona, Michigan. 

District No. 13—Chairman, Cecelia Knoll, Reed 
City, Michigan. 

District No. 14—Chairman, R. A. Peterman, 
1404 Fifth St., Muskegon Heights, Michigan. 

District No. 15—Chairman, Iva Dewey, Boyne 
City, Michigan. 

District No. 16—Chairman, E. H. Moehrke, 
High School, Hancock, Michigan. 

District No. 17—Chairman, Myrtle Cory, 
Negaunee, Michigan. 

District No. 18—Chairman, Geo. F. Dunstan, 
Stambaugh, Michigan. 

District No. 19—Chairman, Annabelle E. Jones, 
Newberry, Michigan. 


wae 


THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION OF OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY announces the Fifth An- 
nual Educational Conference to be held April 2, 3 
and 4, 1925, at Columbus, Ohio. The keynote of 
the conference will be “Democracy in Education”. 
Wm. L. Moore, Principal of the Longwood Com- 
merce High School, Cleveland, Ohio, is the Chair, 
man of the conference section on Commercial Edu- 
cation. Last year this conference was attended by 
over three thousand superintendents, principals and 
teachers. 
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PROGRAM 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
STATE TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 


March 26, 27 and 28 
Columbia, South Carolina 


O. M. Connatser, President 
Mrs. J. C. Harrett, Secretary 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Address: “If I were a Commercial Teacher Again” 
—Harry C. Spillman, Remirigton Typewriter 
Company, New York City. 

Demonstration: “Teaching Expression with Sales- 
manship"—Mrs. E. B. Wallace, BowenCon- 
natser Business University, Columbia, S. Car. 

Lecture: “Why Teach Penmanship? How”?—H. 
M. Hill, Supervisor‘of Penmanship, City Schools, 
Columbia, S. Car. 


THURSDAY 
AFTERNOON 


Address: “Aims and 
Achievements of 
Business Educa- 
tion”"—James W. 
Baker, South- 
Western Publish- 
ing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Address: ““Advertis- 
ing—lIts Uses and 
Its Abuses” Wm. 
P. Etchison, Col- 
umbia, §. Car. 

Address: “Hard 
versus Soft Ele- 
ments in Curric- 
ula"—Dr. David 
Snedden, Colum- 
bia, University, 


New York City. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Address: “Some Personal Experiences as Stenog- 
rapher and Official Reporter to President Wilson” 
—Charles L. Swem, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Demonstration: “Speed Demonstration’—Albert 
Tangora, The Underwood Typewriter Company, 
New York City. 


Business Session: Election of officers, etc. 
*#** 


AN INTERCOUNTY COMMERCIAL 
Contest will be held at the Commercial Teacher 
Training Department, State Normal School, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, some time in May, the exact date to 
be announced later. 

Each county shall have a “Director” whose duty 
it shall be to get the commercial departments of 
the public schools within the county acquainted 
with the contest movement and arrange for holding 
an Inter-School Elimination Contest at some con- 
venient place within the county some time during 
April. At the time of this Elimination Contest, 
winners shall be chosen to represent the county 
in the Final Contest. 





Prospective future business men and 
women. Kindergarten class at Reading, 
Ohio, taught by Mrs. A. R. Campbell. 
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Each county will be allowed one entrant in the 
Final Contest for each event, except the “Free- 
for-All” events in Shorthand and Typewriting, 
which are each open to two contestants from each 
county. The First Year Shorthand event is open to 
high school students who have had no shorthand 
training previous to the opening of the fall term, 
1924. The Second Year Shorthand event is open to 
high school. students who have had no shorthand 
training previous to the opening of the fall term, 
1923. The same rules apply to the First Year Type- 
writing event and the Second Year Typewriting 
event. One person may represent the county in 
more than one event. 


Representatives for the Rapid Calculations Free- 
for-All, and the Plain Business Writing Free-for- 
All may be chosen from any of the grades in the 
public schools. There is no requirement as to 
amount of training for these two events. One en- 
trant- for each of 
these two events 
will be allowed each 
county. 

No one may enter 
the Final Contest 
except those who be- 
come winners at the 
time of the Inter- 
School Elimination 
Contest and who are 
properly certified to 
by the county direc- 
tors. Normal School 
students are not eli- 
gible for any of the 
events except the 
Free-for-All events 
in Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 

Awards—A Gold 
Medal will be 
awarded to the win- 
ner of each event. 

A Silver Medal will be awarded each 
second place winner. 

Other awards will be available for 
others who display exceptional skill. 

This is published through the courtesy of G. G. 
Hill, Director of the Commercial Teacher Training 
Department of the State Normal School at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. While the information will be of 
general interest to commercial teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania, it will doubtless be of interest to many of the 
readers of “The Balance Sheet” from other states 
who are interested in the various types of commercial 
contests. Teachers desiring further information may 
write direct to Professor Hill. 

KK 


A. D. OZMENT has recently accepted a posi- 
tion to teach in the 
Commercial Department 
of the High School at 
Trinidad, Colorado. Mr. 
Ozment formerly taught 
in the High School at 
Hobart, Indiana, and in 
the High School at Rush- 
ville, Illinois. 
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January 23, 1925 
THE BALANCE SHEET, 
Third and Vine Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: 

At the suggestion of Miss Nathan, 
President of the Interstate High School 
Typists Association, I am giving to you in 
this letter an account of various efforts 
whereby we raise money for the expenses 
of our typewriting teams when they compete 
in the contests in the spring. Last year we 
had our first experience in contest work and 
found out that we were to have only a very 
short time before we entered the district 
contest; even then we made an effort to 
raise money for our expenses and succeeded 
in getting enough to finance our way through 
the state contest. This we did by means of 
candy sales at the school, a food sale down 
town, selling paring knives bought at 
wholesale which gave the pupils salesman- 
ship experience, issuing score sheets for a 
big track meet on which we printed enough 
advertisements to pay for the sheets so that 
the sale of them was clear gain, and by get- 
ting a fixed amount on every ticket sold by 
the pupils in the department for that meet. 
Besides the money raised in this way, the 
pupils in the typewriting classes each con- 
tributed a quarter—this was done before 
the district contest, with the thought that 
no more money would be needed, but to 
our surprise we won the district contest, all 
the first places, so that our teams were 
eligible to the state contests and our ex- 
penses grew apace. That made all these 
other means of raising money necessary. In 
our efforts toward making it possible to go 
to the state contests we had the cooperation 
and support of the entire commercial de- 
partment. It so happens here that we have a 
teacher of bookkeeping and salesmanship who 
does none of the shorthand and typewriting 
teaching and vice versa, and yet we had 
support from the whole department. 

Now that we are into contests we set 
the machinery in motion early this year to 
raise money enough to carry us as far again 
as we went last year in case we are fortu- 
nate enough to qualify. Sometime ago I 
wrote to Miss Nathan telling her what 


steps we were taking to raise this money 
and at her request, as I have said, I am 
quoting from my letter to her, since she 
thinks that you would like to have these 
ideas for your paper. 

Our Senior and Junior typewriting and 
shorthand classes have recently organized 
a club and have chosen for its name (please 
note the k’s in Keokuk) The Keokuk 
Klickety-Klick Klub, and for its slogan, 
“Be Keen, Kwick, Kapable and Korrect”™. 

Under the auspices of the club we have 
invited the local Business and Professional 
Women’s Club to enter a contest on Febru- 
ary 26, to be put on the stage of our new 
auditorium. The Business and Professional 
Women’s Club has accepted and the plans 
are under way. Tomorrow being the last 
school day in this week, one of the Senior 
girls is getting out a little newspaper bearing 
chiefly commercial news items. The paper 
has taken well enough to cause the “Com- 
ment” staff—the Comment is our school an- 
nual—to make us the proposition of buying 
the paper outright in order that they may 
offer a subscription to it along with the 
Comment subscription. This is a selling 
point for them and assures us of a definite 
return on our paper, and relieves us of the 
responsibility of distribution. We are to 
have twenty-five cents on every copy of 
the Comment sold and we are assured from 
returns in the past of at least seventy-five 
dollars. The paper has been named “The 
Broadcast, Station KSHS”. 

Also I am trying the experiment of selling 
notebooks and typewriting paper to the 
pupils, which one of our bookstores lets me 
have at wholesale prices. So far the sale is 
going beautifully. 

With the hope that this will be of some 
use to you, I am 

Very truly yours, 
(SIGNED) RACHAEL M. ROBERTS. 


Miss Roberts is Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Inter-State Typists Association and a 
commercial teacher in the Keokuk High 
School, Keokuk, Iowa. The information giv- 
en in her letter will, doubtless, be of interest 
to many teachers who plan entering their 
students in any of the State High School 
Commercial Contests. 
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TESTS IN BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


HIGH SCHOOL TESTS 
SECTION I (CIRCLE THE CORRECT ANSWER) 


The following tests are of a type which are proving very popular for bookkeeping work. They enable a 
student to answer a large number of questions in a short time and can be graded quickly. They are useful both 
for review purposes and as final examinations. The tests were submitted by G. G. Hoole, formerly Principal 
of the Dawson County High School, Glendive, Montana. They were used in the Dawson County High School 
as the final examinations in Junior Bookkeebing last year. The time allowed was 90 minutes. 


1. Partnership is the commonest form of business organization. True—False. 
2. A contract may be a verbal agreement. True—False. 
3. The amount of interest on a note depends upon how soon the note is paid. True—False. 
ina 4. The amount of cash discount on a bill of goods depends upon how soon the bill is paid. True— 
alse. 


5. The inventory is priced at selling price. True—False. 
? 6. In a partnership the profit-sharing ratio and the investment-ratio must always be the same. True— 
alse. 

7. When an asset is received the proper asset account is credited. True—False. 

8. The proprietor’s account is debited for withdrawals of investment. True—False. 

g. A check made payable to “John Smith only” is a negotiable instrument. True—False. 

10. The cost of repairs is added to the cost of fixed assets. True—False. 

11. Depreciation increases operating expenses. True—False. 

12. A factory which is closed down for a year suffers no depreciation. True—False. 

13. All books of original entry are journals. True—False. 

14. When a profit is made the proper income account is credited. True—False. 

15. An accepted draft on the acceptor’s books should be debited—credited to Notes Receivable— 
Notes Payable. 


16. On the Profit and Loss Statement Freight In is added—subtracted to the Gross Sales—Purchases— 
Administrative Expenses. 

17. The principal reports prepared at the end of a fiscal period are the Trial Balance—the Balance 
Sheet—List of Customers—the Profit and Loss Statement—the Post-Closing Trial Balance. 


18. Accrued Liabilities are apparent—assigned—allocated—accumulated—assured liabilities and come 
about from buying on account—lapse of time. 


SECTION II (COMPLETE IN THE SPACE FOLLOWING) 
i cae I eee ee ec ne Ae RE RE RSA StAtG bois Sah WS Vins ewsdesic eee 


2. The four essential characteristics of a partnership are 
a as bande bene ese eben ehnesdenvhasbh seeesoeeeaie 
4. The partnership of X and Y is insolvent. King, a creditor, has a claim of $20,000. He receives from 
the liquidation of the business $11,000. He has these further remedies.................0ceeeseeees 
5. The accounting process, involved from the time of the transaction until its final effect upon the 
business is shown, is 
6. When a merchant sells goods to a customer he may receive one or more of the following three things. . 
7. After the ledger is closed at the end of a fiscal period these groups of accounts remain open...... 


8. A and B, partners, admit C as an equal partner upon the payment by him of $1,000 cash. This 
Cnaks enay De GIGNGOES OF 10 SE TEASE CWO WATE, BO TOIOWIB aio oii oc cc ct cece cc ete eeceeoddscceceses 


SECTION III 


From the following Trial Balance and Inventory prepare (a) Balance Sheet; (b) Profit and Loss Statement; 


(c) Adjusting and closing entries in full together with ledger accounts in T form showing the ledger after 
closing: 


ta ihe Racing oS CS Coe eer Cee oe eh $ 3,000 
RO OE OE rt My a eon, Beets 5,000 
RN a leeicaicenisintoica edn eaeinn aula << Sule o dean ea ele 10,000 
I cca as Gilera tasers @itie esaldi ad migrashea ea ahaa 24,000 
NN 2 cr th lc Ved « ssa o win Sao aod oem eee 3,000 
I gn yas 5 hocautaaweauesrenan owe eek beee $ 4,000 
SS AA ire oa a 5 Pics P95 bis ese kni's ie See ewanee oe 3,000 
NIRS 9 Saas cosas and sev anndieredacesiiedc 25,000 
Me et Nerd sath col en Gans aids & ala pling Smad ae aenaa 111,000 
I eg Shera te nic ba ks Aa acgre 8 + Saran WAS Bian aoe a Ie a ea 80,000 
es OG eo co oan css wit Ol > oni a Ree aa 5,000 
EC he cach. ot ie swia pea cuia ae maae eee bkake 7,000 
IID, tkccdis Fiech aes + ecb sndvaswheness 6,000 








$143,000 $143,000 





New Inventory $19,000. 
Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures $200. 
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UNIVERSITY TESTS 


The following examinations were given in the Department of Accounting at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York, at the end of the first semester of this year. The questions are published through the courtesy of Pro- 
fessor G. E. Bennett. Test A was given as an examination at the end of the first semester of a course in Elements 
of Accounting. This is a three hour course based upon Parts I and II of “20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting”. The students have no knowledge of bookkeeping prior to entrance in this course. 

Test B was given as an examination at the end of the first semester of the course in First Year Accounting. 
This is a three hour course which follows the course in Elements of Accounting. 

Test C was given as an examination at the end of the second semester's work in the course in First Year 
Accounting. 

Test D was given as an examination at the end of the first semester's work in Second Year Accounting. 
This course runs for a year with six hours credit. 


TEST A 
1. (a) With what are customer's accounts debited? 
(b) To what extent does a Trial Balance prove the accuracy of your work? (10 credits) 
2. What results appear on the: 
(a) Debit side of the Ledger 
(b) Credit side of the Ledger (10 credits) 
3. (a) Should postings to personal accounts be done daily, weekly, or monthly? Give reasons for 
your answer. 
(b) What effect does the use of subsidiary ledgers for customers and creditors have upon the 
Trial Balance? (10 credits) 
4. You are in charge of a set of books including Sales, Purchases, Cash, and Ledger. Explain in proper 
sequence by numbered steps how you would proceed in posting your books and making a Trial Balance 
at the end of the month. (10 credits) 


5. The following miscellaneous items are taken from a set of books: 


Accounts Payable Depreciation of Buildings and Insurance 

Accounts Receivable Equipment Insurance Unexpired 
Bad Accounts Written Off Discount on Purchases Merchandise Inventory 
Salaries and Wages Due Agents’ Commissions Office Salaries 
Advertising Discount on Sales Merchandise Sales 
Notes Payable Federal Taxes Sales Returns . 
Notes Receivable First Mortgage Bonds Sales of Waste Material 
Cash Freight-In Salesmen’s Salaries 
Credit Department Expense Freight-Out 


Classify the above under the headings of Assets, Liabilities, Expenses, Income, or Capital. (25 credits) 
6. The following items are taken from a Ledger in an endeavor to construct a Trial Balance: 


ict dah wt peacne vices Bak 40 cE Ses yeah inEe eat em thane $ 5,000 
NS i igs Se tnd ehkeke seit it cena tated codau $ 2,000 
icles 4 ned OL aiein ae ae ae seer aces soe aS 3,000 
nals Sau wate dbxin GRhuiieathN NaeS Mabteben uaa 8,000 
I 5d Kdein su srig sae ae tae <aivavaly Dla Rattle as del 10,000 
EE ee ey ee een reer 10 
ECE EIE FOE PERE SEE Pon e 1,000 
a as ued bale heoW se ey Sod dah Senta teleued an ‘ 170 
EN eked ch Sus Bae sheik weie cba eens dive ck WeXKin 1,450 
NN ed pS ochre SSNs tds nie vebuddebe des d0d 1,500 
EEE Ee ee ee ee 12,500 
ES oo o55 Ox opin duawenaaanadinnlons gle nhesSeuie a 1,520 
PI 5 os oo hosp ete setae eck ree eaeen 7,250 





$24,920 $28,480 


Assuming that the above balances, if properly arranged, will result in a Trial Balance, find the actual 
and probable errors, the correction of which will result in a Trial Balance. (15 credits) 
7. The following errors are found upon a set of books the Trial Balance of which cannot be agreed: 
(a) Sale of goods of $187.26, not entered in sales book. 
(b) A check for $128.25 received from a customer to apply on account posted to the credit of 
his account as $182.25. 
(c) Acash payment of $120 toa creditor entered in the Cash Book, but not posted to his account. 
(d) A purchase of goods amounting to $75 posted twice to the credit of the creditor’s account. 
(e) Acheck for $115 received from a customer entered as $105 and posted as such to the credit 
of his account. 
Required: 1. State which side of the Trial Balance should be the larger and how much. 2. Prepare 
proper Journal entries to correct foregoing errors. (20 credits) 
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TEST B 


1. A company decides to use the imprest fund system of handling currency disbursements and sets 
aside $250 for this purpose, which it places in the petty cash drawer. At the end of the first month it is 
found from a summary of the petty cash book that currency disbursements have been as follows: Postage 
$26; advertising $120; cleaning windows $5; carfares $12.40; office supplies $8.50; sundries $6. Outline 
the procedure for handling the fund at the end of the month, and outline proper entries for replenishing 
the fond. (15 credits) 


2. John Doe had a typewriter in the office for which he paid $100, charging the expenditure to Office 
Furniture and Fixtures. During the four years’ use of the machine there had been written off as depreciation 
$10 a year. At the end of the fourth year, although the machine was in good order, Doe decided that it was 
no longer suitable for his purpose and bought a new machine for $100, being allowed $75 for the old one; 
he paid the balance of $25 in cash. 


Prepare all necessary entries to record the transaction fully. (15 credits) 
3. (a) Is Reserve for Depreciation an asset or a liability? Give reasons for answer.(6 credits) 
(b) Are there any rules for locating errors in Trial Balances? If so, state them. (6 credits) 


. (a) Name the accounts which should be closed into the Trading Account (in a manufacturing 
business.) (6 credits) 


(b) How would you balance the General Ledger without the necessity of taking off a Trial 
Balance of Customers’ and Creditors’ Ledgers? (6 credits) 


5. John Jones keeps his Creditors’ Ledger on the self-balancing principle. From the following partic- 
ulars write up the controlling account carried in the General Ledger which is related to the above: 


March 1—Open accounts on this date.................4. $10,475 .86 
March 31—Cash paid creditors for month................. 5,395.81 
ack ststih cin interiiin dain ae oinweukw ees 121.45 
I itn niece cstret be coehttaaien lees 7,939.86 
NI oi 55:5 bine mierdlsicnalels hie alors 44 89.35 
os dis. x05 casa dan manne meee 2,785 .00 
ee Fae 15.00 
Interest charged by creditors on notes renewed... 30.40 
Notes due, not met during month............. 396.85 


(15 credits) 


6. As bookkeeper, you operate.a Cash Book with three columns on each side—debit side: Discounts, 
Receipts, Bank—credit side: Discounts, Payments, Bank. You closed this book at the end of a month, bring- 
ing down a cash balance of $177.91; you count cash and find you have only $119.12. A recheck of the month's 
transactions discloses: $45.57 paid in cash had been entered in the bank column; the total of a previous 
page of cash receipts $2,516.25. was brought forward as $2,525.75; the discount $2.50, on an account paid 
had been entered in the Cash column as a payment instead of in the Discount column; $10 received from a 
partner for payment of a private account had been included in the cash on hand, but not entered in the Cash 
Book. Rule a form of Cash Book as above, enter the balance brought down and make entries to correct the 
errors above described. Show the deficiency still existing, and state how it should be dealt with: (15 credits) 


7. John Jones, a merchant, draws a draft on one of his customers for $3,000 at four months, the 
customer owing him an open account. The draft is accepted by the customer on February 2, 1925. On 
March 12, 1925, Jones discounts the draft at the bank at six percent. What entries should Jones make on 
his books to record properly this transaction. (8 credits) 


8. To what account would you charge a special assessment levied for local benefit, when the property 
in question was an office building, erected on leasehold ground, the building reverting to the owner at the 
end of the lease? (8 credits) 


TEST C 


. 1. (a) Explain a suitable method of recording in the Ledger sundry small accounts receivable. (5 
credits) 


(b) Legally considered, income is cash received in excess of expenses. What is the theory of income 
of a partnership as expressed by a Profit and Loss account, where values are not actually reduced to a cash 
basis? (5 credits) 


2. You are bookkeeper for a concern and have closed the Cash Book for the month. In checking up 
the bank account you find that the bank has made a charge for interest on overdraft which does not appear 
in the Cash Book, and has omitted to credit a deposit. There are four outstanding checks. Prepare a proper 
bank reconciliation using your own figures. (10 credits) 
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3. Draw up a Notes Receivable Register suitable for a concern that sells merchandise subject to 
cash discount. Explain how totals are posted at the end of the month. (15 credits) 


4. At the end of three months, on listing the unpaid Notes Payable as shown by the Note Register, 
you find that the total of the list does not agree with the balance as called for by the General Ledger. Explain 
what you would do to locate this difference, it being understood that the Notes Payable were in balance at 
the beginning of the period. (10 credits) 


5. An export house consigns goods abroad to a firm of agents, who sell on 5% commission. Draft 
the accounts showing the necessary entries for the following transactions: 
(a) In books of consignors. 
(b) In books of consignees. 


Consignors send goods which cost them $9,000 (but which should realize about 25% more), and 
have to pay $180 Freight and Shipping Charges. 

Consignees acknowledge receipt of the goods and advise sale of half for $5,500. Later, consignees 
return one-ninth of the goods as unsuitable, advise sale of balance for $4,500, and advise insurance and 
other charges (payable by consignors) $10, and remit. (20 credits) 

6. Jones & Co., Ltd., with its head office at Toronto, and a branch at Winnipeg, closes its books 
on December 31, 1923. The following are the Trial Balances at that date: 


HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


te eas aia ala a ain tienes cme dinisn $ 4,100 
a ie oan a An be gion ue aA bee Oe $ 22,000 
Rete Eiken Septet A eink oa y 6 Gangs Eek ah eo alee 4,200 
EE na cadena se ue ncde hee aAAa nas ea aa 3,500 
I hak is insane i'd 476 bin 6 stan abe 6 eadieMed em aie maces +a ie toe 9,500 
TS 11100 tha donb eagestensaeabhandaabakseninses sts 35,000 
NS 6h sh to. sk, dk Hino ek tn we th ae a wind aaa 1,000 
ae et shia as ine alas dn hw hbase eae «aa Sa 6,200 
I SN ola os ne ba uhnite Ae Son ee Rew ay eniom ae 12,500 
a ie ahaa nsebeareeenaan tna’ 45,000 
NE NUN core staat ano kaeseseeased waeiae oe 4,600 
ae Se LS ey eee RAT CaN MES te 72,000 
Weare CCRT CII BG) oon onc on ns ccc censiviec sinewcce 11,800 





$115,700 $115,700 








Ie hn tk lates ance srs sacs ie aces $ 3,000 
I Ss, FS Ae a bs. as 6 Reena sok nes $ 6,000 
Ee otitis ae 3.9 a's.s Wa 5 4'nrs Wine Se ates AAs wee aie d 500 
ERSTE ere re sree ar tl F5 4) Ph an eh, 100 
MC SAS 2 crotihgt POW ta sls sa Coos abeale nas SxS SFr TN Se 5,000 
ia ree eee SLs dpi + db ciate ae ena Gah eats 500 
Pee ace CPAMRONE CUUIE). .w 8s co. a eck ec vedaveess suse 11,100 
I I oie ins 65 Shas sa voces eh ee eves oewweule see 8,000 
eS NS 555i d:insd's vp toa hoop aealomanwaree® 20,000 
ME oes oye aaa is aS ks ws ey SNe ales ana 25,000 





$39,600 $39,600 





Inventory of merchandise on hand, December 31, 1923: Toronto $13,000; Winnipeg $6,000. Toronto 
has shipped Winnipeg $700 in merchandise, which is in transit at date of the Balance Sheet. Provision is 
to be made for $200, estimated amount of bad debts at Winnipeg. Other than this, no further adjustments 
are necessary. Make Journal entries closing books of each office. Draw up combined Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss Statement for presentation to stockholders. Also give a Trial Balance of the books at each 
office after all closing entries have been made. (35 credits) 


TEST D 
Note: Solve problem 3 and only one of the others. 


1. The present value of an annuity of $1 for four periods at two percent is $3.80772870. On January 
1, 1924, a bond issue of $100,000 was purchased. The bonds bear interest at five percent and were purchased 
ona — basis. Interest is payable semi-annualy. The bonds are due January 1, 1926. Prepare amor- 
tization table. 
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2. A Typewriter Company has the following upon its books on December 31, 1923: 


SS a) gi ic tile as Bel ce adh bb Send peciel ss ou aoa $12,500 
Finished Machines 1/1/23 (1,600 @ $30). ......... cece ccccccceccscccscs 48,000 
oe aac tka msl dimes 62,500 
ae a a eg ame ee Sg Ng A 82,500 
rr rc eal. tn cede kee BAtKS Benaetheanatahearade 23,000 
eR ok or 26,00 nase epee sarderk afiemaan ose e ede Dae hie A% 90,000 
I OD OS 6 Ss Ws Seal Ke RENE ole Vd SD Eee PA ote 40,000 
ire 5 tnt iret mies lt 5S SOU Rael wade ee ee delet. 30,000 
skh on Lats neal nhs ya oia''v eee Naini Sas Pere ete ,000 
Depreciation on Machinery and Plant. . ree i boss hte sane 


The sales for the year were 6,000 euthione, “yielding eens 000; - the 2 raw 7 materiel on December 31, 
1923, at cost, was $4,000; and the finished machines in stock ready for sales numbered 800. Prepare a statistical 
Profit and Loss Statement. 


3. On January 15, 1907, Howard Robinson and four others acquired a tract of 600 acres at a cost of 
$20,000. On March 1, 1907, they incorporate the Bellevue Realty Company for the purpose of acquiring, 
subdividing, and selling this tract for residence purposes. The par value of the stock is $100 per share, the 
capital $300,000 of which $120,000 is issued for the land purchased, and the balance $180,000 is paid for 
in cash. The directors engage a landscape architect to lay out the tract, a special feature of which is to be 
a beautiful park and golf links, together with tree-lined boulevards and driveways. In accord with the 
architect's advice the directors defer marketing any portion of the property until the year 1917. Owing 
to errors in early development work the company is compelled to borrow $50,000 at 6% on March 1, 1916. 
The loan is secured by a mortgage on the entire property, with the customary release clause for individual 
lots upon payment of $25,000 of the loan, and $1,000 on each lot for which release is demanded. 

Sales of lots are made beginning March 1, 1917. The sale contract provides that the company will 
maintain the park, links and driveways in perpetuity and to insure this a Ei nd will be created for the per- 
manent maintenance and care of the park, links, and driveways, the estimated annual expense of which 
is $6,000. It is agreed with purchasers of lots that one-third of all cash received from sales shall be invested 
in sound bonds yielding 4% net, until $150,000 has been so invested. It is further agreed that upon the 
sale of all the lots, the bonds will be turned over to a board of trustees to be elected by lot owners and 
designated trustees of Bellevue Park, who shall take over the management of park, links and driveways. 
In November, 1917, Robinson dies, and as a result of the inquiries made by the accountant for the execu- 
tor, the following facts appear with respect to the financial affairs and accounts of the Bellevue Realty 
Company: 

It has been the practice of the directors to buy bonds after the close of each fiscal year. The books 
are in balance, but the total cost of the investment is not recorded and no entries appear with respect to 
the park fund for permanent maintenance from which the bonds were to be purchased. 

The tract consists of 400 lots of different sizes, but all of the same selling price. On February 28, 1923, 
40 lots are left unsold, sales of which will probably be consummated during the spring and summer of 1923. 

Cash dividends have been declared and paid, but nobody appears to know what portion of dividends 
were earned, and what portion represents liquidating dividends, if any. The accountant draws off two 
Trial Balances, as follows: 


TRIAL BALANCES 
March 1,1917 Feb. 28, 1923 








Desits: 
NS EE SEER Ee eT Cee eee $ 16,000 $ 252,000 
RR Dac i ce ees oc alcatel ag lle 100,000 
ENE Niet EOIN Re pan rr eee LER ae reer 120,000 120,000 
SESE RR, eek er ee er a Pe A aa 160,000 160,000 
ei dicae pean de tines ieee Wands 60,000 60,000 
General Expense. . Ee eee ee 24,000 84,000 
Park, Links and Driveway Maintenance. ae ee Dekh bok, oer 36,000 
Dividends eed i danke IN 6 inde d tt edad cine ae die 430,000 
$380,000 $1,242,000 
Crepits: 
a a RRR by) AR? REO YO IEC  p 300,000 300,000 
I Seog aig ak eh ohare naesasd ne exe Sleceusrece Abs 900,000 
EE OE ROE ee Te Le Fe 12,000 
ee ee 30,000 30,000 
ears g alata Neischuik Saal aie Ra a ee 50,000 
$380,000 $1 242,000 


From the foregoing data, prepare Journal entries, Profit and Loss Statement for the ouied, ond Balance 
Sheet as of February 28, 1923. 
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A PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
ADVANCED ACCOUNTING 


(Continued from page 17) 


istration, or Economics, however, the course of 
study should include these two subjects for the 
reason that it broadens the training of the ac- 
countant and therefore gives a greater preparation 
for his life’s work. The subject of Business Organ- 
ization and Administration should cover fully the 
following: Business Organization, Proprietorship, 
Financing, Management, Purchasing, Marketing, 
and Use of Accounting Statistics. 


It is not our purpose to teach the student of 
accounting a great deal about Economics yet the 
fundamental principles covering Production and 
Consumption, Distribution ahd Marketing, Price 
and Demand, Competition, and Taxation should 
be mastered. 


Commercial Law is a subject that the accountant 
will have occasion to use every day of his life and 
for that reason this subject should be covered very 
thoroughly. The most important divisions of law 
for the accounting student are: Contracts in general, 
negotiable instruments, bailments, agency, guaranty 
and suretyship, sales of personal property, part- 


nerships, corporations, insurance, real estate, and 
bankruptcy. 


The subject of auditing in an accounting course 
should aim chiefly to teach the student how to 
apply the other knowledge gained in the course 
and in this subject the student should be given a 
complete understanding of the work of an auditor, 
purposes and advantages of an audit, audit pro- 
cedure, different kinds of audits, such as balance 
sheet audits, detailed audits, investigations, special 
audits; also he should be trained in the preparation 
of certificates and reports. 


The subject of accounting should perhaps have 
more weight and be given more attention than 
any of the other subjects mentioned in the course. 
The broader the scope of this subject the more 
successful will the student be. Briefly, this subject 
should cover at least the following topics: Prin- 
ciples of Accounting, Cost Accounting, Balance 
Sheets, Profit and Loss Statements, Manufacturing 
Statements, Statement Analysis, Consolidated Bal- 
ance Sheets, Statement for Bankrupts, Partnership 
Accounting, Corporation Accounting, and Sys- 
tematization. 


The last thing mentioned in the accounting 
course is Income Tax work. I have this arranged 
at the end of my schedule and usually finish my 
students with this work because of the number of 
changes made in the tax law. The American In- 
stitute of Accountants usually include a few in- 
come tax questions in their law examination, but 
as the tax questions are entirely different from 
commercial law, I prefer to treat this as a separate 
subject and not try to give it in connection with 
commercial law. The subject should at least give 
the student an insight into the following: Income 
Tax Legislation, Income ‘Tax on Individuals, In- 
come Tax on Corporations, Administrative Pro- 
visions, and Income Tax Procedure. 
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WHY BOOKKEEPING IS MY 
FAVORITE SUBJECT 


“Bookkeeping is a systematic recording of financial 
facts in regard to a business enterprise.” Accuracy is 
by far the most important asset you can have in the 
study of this subject. Bookkeeping helps to make a 
student neat in his work, because of the fact that 
neatness is so stressed upon him, and that he is made 
to feel that he cannot hold a position as a bookkeeper 
if his books are untidy. 


When I have nothing to do in the afternoon, I en- 
joy doing bookkeeping, as I feel that I am accomplish- 
ing something and at the same time I am enjoying my 
work, It is interesting to sit at your desk and feel that 
you have the records and facts of a little business, 
and that you solve all the problems that arise within 
this growing business. 


In the study of this subject, the student learns 
how to write business letters; how to calculate in- 
terest, discount and exchange; how to be tidy; how 
to record business transactions; and how to solve 
commercial problems. Because of all these varied 
practices, bookkeeping is my favorite subject. 

—Harry Goldberg. 


Mr. Goldberg is a student in the Manual Train- 
ing School of New Orleans, Louisiana. Miss Lillian 
E. Rosser, teacher in the Commercial Department 
of this school, submitted the article for publication. 








January 22, 1925 
Editor of The Balance Sheet, 
South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

In the last issue of “The Balance Sheet™ there is 
an article by Edith M. Hess in which this statement 
appears: “The chief difficulties found in Idaho, 
according to their survey, were no organization of 
commercial work in the state, and no institution 
trying to train teachers for commercial positions”. 


This report must be quite ancient, for we have 
been training teachers for commercial positions for 
the past five years. We have, at the Idaho Technical 
Institute, a separate and distinct course for com- 
mercial teachers, the graduates of which course 
receive the State Specialist’s Certificate in Commerce 
upon certification of the credits to the State Board of 
Education. We have trained some of the most suc- 
cessful commerce teachers in the Northwest. 


We have no state supervisor of commerce, but 
the five commercial contest districts organized some 
years back when we did have such an official are 
still going strong and the contests are better every 
year, proving that there is a field for commercial 
teachers in this state, and that we have some of 
the best teachers in the United States within our 
borders. 


Very truly yours, 


H. C. GOGGINS, Director, 
Dept. of Commerce, 

Idaho Technical Inst., 
Pocatello, Idaho. 


(Signed) 
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THE DEFINITIONS 
HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
1. The author of a Bookkeeping text 2. The author of a Business Arithmetic text 
4. The author of a book on commercial law 3. A pronoun 
11. A boy’s name 4. A girl’s name 
12. Stir 5. The author of a Rapid Calculation pad 
13. An epoch 6. To warble 
14. An Eastern state (abbr.) 7. Person to whom money is to be paid 
15. Twenty-four hours 8. Not wild 
17. Ancient kingdom of Syria 9. A brother of Jacob 
19. A sufhx forming noun denoting a person 10. To wander 
20. Apt 13. A snake-like fish 
21. Before 16. An instrument of warfare 
22. A girl’s name 18. The author of 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
23. A stringed musical instrument Accounting 
25. The author of a Salesmanship text 20. Mexican dollar 
27. Ohio State University (abbr.) 24. An outer garment 
29. Cows (Scot. Dial.) 26. Glided 
31. The first name of the author of a Banking text 28. An acid 
33. The author of a series of bookkeeping exercises 29. A joint 
35. The eggs of fishes 30. A personal pronoun 
36. Female deer 31. Command 
37. The author of an Elementary Business Training 32. Therefore 
text 34. A blockhead 
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Horizontal Vertical 
42. A sheet of a book containing two pages 38. To make reparation 
45. Ancient city in Greece 39. Author of an English text 
49. A digit of the foot 40. Ashes of seaweed used in the manufacture of 
50. Devour iodine (pl.) 
52. Behold 41. Pluck 
53. A flower 43. The poplar 
54. Old Slavonic (abbr.) 44. Enemy 
55. Part of a baseball field (abbr.) 46. Without company 
56. A girl's name 47. An egyptian goddess 
57. Nothing 48. To dispose of properly 
58. New species (Biol. abbr.) 51. Far away 
59. A light wagon 60. Point of the compass 


61. The author of a Penmanship manual 
62. The author of an Accounting text 


KEY TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE This crossword puzzle contains the names of 


several of the authors of our publications. These 
OFSITIE R . 


Y names are so well known and they form so prominent 


A S 
a part of the puzzle that it will obviously not be 


difficult to solve. 


= 
Uv 
m 
m< 


To solve the puzzle, run over the list of horizontal 


Oo 


and vertical synonyms and definitions in search of 


evident or “easy” words. If horizontal, the word you 


TOP/C\O/ADjO}L 
O 
we) 
Oj}O 


aaa 


are looking for must extend crosswise from the 
number to the first shaded stop to the right; if 


VIC 


a 
LY 
x 


Z| S/4/C}W 


D>} O}*K 


vertical, it must extend downward from the number 
to the first shaded stop below. When finished, the 


words should read equally well crosswise and down- 


=—Irmam 
Om 1) 
Cc 
Zz ~ 


ward. The definitions apply to the words indicated 


Oo 
oO 
x 


by number in the puzzle. A key to this puzzle will 





appear in the next issue. 





If you failed to receive a copy of the February number of ‘“The Balance 
Sheet’’, it was due to the fact that fire broke out in the Assembling Depart- 
ment on the day that number was being mailed. Fortunately, several 
thousand copies were mailed in the forenoon previous to the fire. We 
salvaged a number of copies which were only slightly damaged, and will 
be glad to mail one of these copies to any one who failed to receive the 
February number. 


Because of this fire, we have found it advisable to combine the March 
and April numbers of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ in one issue. However, this 
number contains all of the material which would have been published in 
separate issues for each month under the usual plan. We trust the slight 
delay in getting this issue ready for mailing will cause no inconvenience to 
teachers who have become accustomed to receiving it earlier in the month. 
The May number will be issued at the usual time. 
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CHUCKLES 


WHERE IT WENT 


A school principal was trying to make clear to his 
class the fundamental doctrines of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

““Now, boys,” he said, “I will give you each three 
ordinary buttons. Here they are. You must think of 
the first one as representing life, of the second one as 
representing liberty and the third one as represent- 
ing the pursuit of happiness. Next Sunday I will ask 
you each to produce the three buttons and tell me 
what they represent.” 

The following Sunday the teacher said to the 
youngest member, “Now, Johnny, produce your 
buttons and tell what they stand for.” 

“I ain’t got ‘em all,” he sobbed, holding out two 
of the buttons. “Here's life, an’ here’s liberty, but 
mommer sewed the pursuit of happiness on my 
pants!” 

*4% 


Marjorie, four, came home from her first visit to 
a Sunday school. 

“What did you do”? asked her mother. 

“Oh, we stood up and sat down and sang about 
tarrying the butter-knife. Mamma, what do they 
tarry a butter-knife for’? 

Her mother discovered that the hymn was “I can 
tarry, I can tarry but a night”. 


Ke 


“I taught school among my own people in the 
Tennessee mountains for several years after I 
graduated from college”, a Southern lecturer says, 
as reported by a subscriber to the Outlook. 

“Funny things happened. Hearing a boy say, 
‘I ain't gwine thar’, I said to him, “That’s no way to 
talk. Listen: “I am not going there; thou are not 
going there; he is not going there; we are not going 
there; you are not going there; they are not going 
there’. Do you get the idea’?” 

“ ‘Yessur, I gits it all right. They ain't nobody 


.. 


gwine. 


KK 


NONCONTAGIOUS 


A girl who had just returned from Egypt was 
telling her mother about the Pyramids and other 
wonders. 

Some of the stones, she said, were covered with 
hieroglyphics. 

“I hope, dear”, said her mother, anxiously, “you 
were careful not to get any of them on you”. 


#4 


ARITHMETICALLY SPEAKING 


Sunday-School Teacher—Willie, 
Commandments are there? 

Willie—Ten. 

Teacher—That’s right. If you broke one of them 
what would happen? 

Willie—There would be nine left. 


how many 
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LEFT THEIR FAMILIES 


On the morning of the entertainment his mother 
suggested that he should take his little sister, about 
four years old, with him. He hung his head. 

“Don’t you want to take her?” his mother asked. 

“No, I don’t,” he answered. 

“Why not?” 

“Cause there ain't none of the other fellers has to 
bring their children,” was the reply. 


KK 


Employer—Do you save any of your salary, 
Jimmie? 

Office Boy—Yes, sir; but I never lend money to 
nobody. 


RK 


“Paw, what is an advertisement’? 

“An advertisement is the picture of a pretty 
girl eating, wearing, holding, or driving something 
that somebody wants to sell”. 


eK 
WHY ALBERT KEPT QUIET 


Six-year-old Albert was usually a source of much 
annoyance to his mother during the morning service. 
But this Sunday she was filled with pride at her 
young hopeful’s attitude as she saw him sitting 
with clasped hands and bowed head throughout a 
particularly long prayer. 

While they were returning home mother ex- 
pressed her appreciation of his pious manner, where- 
upon the lad’s face lighted up as he chuckled: 

“That fly walked in and out of my hands exactly 


259 times.” 
*4% 


A chap was arrested for assault and battery and 
brought before the judge. 

Judge (to prisoner)—What is your name, your 
occupation and what are you charged with? 

Prisoner—My name is Sparks, I am an electrician, 
and I am charged with battery. 

Judge—Offtcer, put this guy in a dry cell. 


KK 
LUCILE’S COMPLIMENT 


Lucile, a carefully brought-up little girl of five 
years, returned from her first party in great glee. 

“IT was a good girl, mamma,” she announced, “and 
talked nice all the time.” 

“Did you remember to say something pleasant to 
Mrs. Townsend just before leaving?” her mother 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, I did,” was the enthusiastic reply. “I 
smiled and said: “I enjoyed myself, Mrs. Townsend. 
I had a lot better dinner than I thought I'd have’.” 


RK 


Nellie (at supper table)—I guess our teacher don’t 
know very much. 

Mother—Why, dear, you mustn't talk so of your 
teacher. What makes you think that? 

Nellie—’Cause she’s all the time askin’ us kids 
questions. 
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DRAWBACKS 


“Do you like going to school, sonny?” the stranger 
inquired of 7-year-old Johnny. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” was the reply. “I like going well 
enough, and I like coming back, too. What I hate is 
staying cooped up there between times.” 


KK 


MISNOMER 


“I want to know how much money my husband 
has in this bank,” demanded the lady masterfully, as 
she strode up to the cage. 

“T'm sure I couldn't tell you that, ma'am,” replied 
the official. 

“Is that so? Well, why do they call you a teller, 


then?” 
&4% 


Some time sincé a genial-looking Irish gentleman 
wanted an empty bottle in which to mix a solution 
that he wished to prepare, and went toa chemist’s to 
make the purchase. Selecting one that suited his pur- 
pose, he asked the shopman how much it would be, 

“Well,” was the reply, “if you just want the 
empty bottle it will be one penny, but if you want 
anything in it you can have the bottle free of 
charge.” 

“Sure, that’s fair,” said the witty Celt. “Put in a 


cork.” 
+ 


“My friend, Woollen—William Wesley Wool- 
len,” said a Washington official, “was starting on a 
trip to Europe. He needed a steamer rug in a hurry 
and telephoned for one to be sent up to his house. 
The clerk took the order, but couldn't understand 
the name. 

“* ‘Spell it out,” he asked, ‘and I'll write it down." 

“So Woollen started. 

““W,” said he. 

* “Yes,” said the clerk. 

“oy? 


“Ves? 

oe — 

-“ ‘Yees.” 

““ “Double o.” 

““*Ve-e-es.” 

“ ‘Double 1.” 

“ ‘Say,’ interrupted the clerk, ‘what do you think 
you are—twins?” ™ 


eK 


OBLIGING 


Willie had almost finished his reading lesson when 
he came to a word he could not pronounce. 

“Barque,” prompted the teacher. 

Willie looked at his classmates and grinned. 

“Barque, Willie!” exclaimed the teacher harshly. 

Willie, looking up at the teacher finally cried out, 


“Bow-wow!” 
+s 


When baby Muriel woke up one morning she saw 
her first snow-storm. Running to the window, she 
gazed out upon the swirl of big snowflakes. 

“Oh, mamma, tome quick!” she called in great 
excitement, “the outdoors has flewed all to pieces.” 
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AN INTRUDER 


Alice is a dear little girl of about five, who is 
possessed of that quality termed from the point of 
view, firmness of character or obstinacy. Recently, 
one cloudy day, she drew her little rocking chair up 
to the window and began to rock. Presently the sun 
came out with such force as to fall with disagreeable 
intensity and glare across the little one’s face. She 
blinked and blinked, but instead of moving out of the 
way, kept on rocking. 

“Alice,” suggested her mother, “the sun is shining 
right in your eyes. Why don’t you move away?” 

“I won't!” responded the stubborn youngster. “I 


was here first.” 
4% 


The owner of the farm had been enjoying himself 
at the county fair while his hard working wife stayed 
at home to see that the farm suffered no loss in his 
absence. 

“Well, Sarah,” said the owner upon his return, 
“I’m about all tired out. Is the cows in the barn?” 

“Yes, long since,” replied his wife, barely looking 
up from the task then in hand. 

“Is the hosses unharnessed an’ fed?” 

“Chickens locked up?” 

“Yes.” 

““Wood chopped for mornin?” 
“Ves.” 


““Wagon wheel mended an’ ready t* start in th’ 
m . =< 

“Ves.” 

“Well, then,” concluded the exhausted owner, 
with a sigh of relief, “let me have my supper. I’m 
goin’ t’ turn in. Farmin’s beginnin’ t* tell on me.” 


AK 


“It seems to me,” said little Laura's mother, “that 
everything I tell you goes in one ear and out the 
other.” 

“Well, dat’s what I dot two ears for,” said Laura. 


ee 


Small Girl (entertaining her mother’s caller)— 
How is your little girl? 

Caller—I am sorry to say, my dear, that I haven't 
any little girl. 

Small Girl (after a painful pause in conversation)}— 
How is your little boy? 

Caller—My dear, I haven't any little boy, either. 

Small Girl—Then what are yours? 


*¥*% 


Teacher—How many times must I tell you not to 
be late to Sunday school? 
Willie—Once a week, ma'am. 


**% 


THE HELPFUL MICROBE 


Johnnie—Pa, won't you please buy me a microbe 
to help me with my arithmetic? 

Papa—What good will a microbe do you? 

Johnnie—I just read in this paper that they mul- 
tiply rapidly. 
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YOUR SUMMER? 


We make work easier and more resultful 
for those holding positions, and we strength- 
en the beginners and secure positions for 
them. More money for both. Those desiring 
to earn 12 hours of college credit may do so 
by attending our PreSummer Term begin- 
ning June 2 and continuing three months. 
Special term begins July 14 and ends August 
22. Six hours of college credit can be earned 
in this time. 

College credit for work done here. Col- 
lege Department on accredited lists of 24 
State Departments of Education. 


We shall have more strong teachers and 
distinguished lecturers the coming summer 
than ever before. 


Work, rest, pleasure, college credit, pro- 
fessional uplift and better salaries. 
Ask for full information. 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY, 
Bowne Gregn, Ky. 


Personally conducted excursion to Mam- 
moth Cave, only thirty miles away. 








WASATCH ACADEMY 


ANNOUNCES A SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS, 
BEGINNING MONDAY, May 28. 


Wasatch Academy offers in its Com- 
mercial Department strong courses in Stenog- 
raphy as follows: 

Shorthand 

Court Reporting 

Mimeographing and Billing 

Secretarial Work 

Typewriting 


and in Business— 


Bookkeeping and Banking 

Actual Office and Practice 
Commercial Law 

Salesmanship and Effciency 
Business Arithmetic and English 


For particulars address 


E. F. GARDEMANN, 


Heap or COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
WasatcH ACADEMY, 


Mr. Peasant, UTAH 











COURSES OFFERED SUMMER QUARTER 


The School of Commerce and Administration announces the following courses to be offered 


during the summer quarter, 1925: 


Elementary Courses - 
Industrial Society _ 
Business Administration 


Finance 
The Financial Organization of Society 
The Manager’s Administration of Finance 
Advanced Banking 
International Economic Policies 
Field Work in Finance 


Labor 
Labor Conditions and Problems 
The Manager’s Administration of Labor 
The State in Relation to Labor 
Trade Unionism 


Risk and Risk-Bearing 


Risk and Risk-Bearing in Modern Industrial 


Society , 
Business Forecasting 


Marketing 
Marketing 
Transportation and Communication 
Market Management 
Purchasing 
Traffic Management 
Field Course in Advertising and Selling 


Production 


The Manager’s Administration of Production 


Business Communication 
Business Communication 
Business Correspondence 


Accounting 


Administrative Standards and Records 

Managerial Use of Standards and Records, 
I and II 

Industrial Cost-Accounting 

Accounting Problems 


Statistics 


Statistical Theory and Methods 


Social Control of Business 


Social Control of Business 

Government and Business 

An Introduction to the Study of Law and 
Business, I 

Law and Business, II and III 

Industrial Combinations—Trusts 


Business Teaching 


Teaching of Shorthand 

Teaching of Typewriting 

The High-School Business Course: 
Curriculum and Materials 

The Teaching of High-School Economics 

The Teaching of Accounting in Secondary 
Schools 

The Teaching of Finance in Secondary 

hools 


Economic History 


Economic History of the United States 
Problems in the Economic History of the 
United States 


General Theory 


Neo-Classical Economics 
The Standard of Living 
Agricultural Economic Problems 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 

















69% OF SCHOOLS NOW USING 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


A survey of the schools of secondary grade in the United States, 
just completed, reveals that there are now 6,712 schools out of a total 
of 9,720 teaching ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting’’. In 
other words, 69% of all the schools of secondary grade, offering in- 
struction in bookkeeping, are now teaching the ‘‘20th Century”’ 
system. This again demonstrates the fact that this is the most popu- 
lar and most extensively used system of bookkeeping on the market. 

The following statistics are based upon a survey of the Public 
High Schools, Catholic Schools and Academies, Private Business 


Schools, and other schools of secondary grade in which bookkeeping 
is taught. 

















l 
Name of State 20th Century AllOthers | Percent 

Alabama.........csccecsccccccccsceccecs 71 2 | 97 
— pela die cle welswinise matey Here meee wee zie - 4 gr 

Ee re eee ee nee 4 14 2 
err ee ee 408 115 78 
I 5c ie. snaccictern oxida BAD Sig ee eae 118 42 14 
A re ee rr 54 | 62 47 
i ictkinh «6 bekbee ee ea Raber aie 7 | 6 54 
NEE SUMED. a vies sis saeccevecsens 17 10 63 
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ud akicle tidied ks 50 cee eNebe tbwee bel 80 8 QI 
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Nath bnaee keine Meehan nes ieee e es | 375 32 92 
Maiti bse kK a alates cee Veen ani «eee 218 128 63 
| TID SIG nr re 61 | 216 22 
Kentucky Scie a wean bok cl h oie Rea ma tesla ate | 141 | 14 QI 
Louisiana Be ed sid mca ce ee eae | 55 40 58 
I en ini di alia seek snahttd Se ia a a ek | 51 | 80 39 
TE ee re ee re ee | 65 43 60 
ID ids sa ao sien Bo ba weaned | 122 | 235 34 
ee Deus stags ts kane to eta bne Gone aera eke ee | 258 | 179 59 

Sirs £L US. SL o> Sea Gas Ob eS 217 91 70 
Mississippi Spe re ae sole ee se Ae SM 106 | 6 95 
a sn es Sid eiah as eas dae eee | 228 | 82 74 

AS ag re eer bree ay 99 13 
fico asi sean CES ea Dew 162 47 78 
SS re re re ee 32 2 94 
IIE 5 cS « CUca oda eww escwe® 25 | 50 33 
So oho og tetas. slp tae aak x Sere 130 113 53 
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ERS bc oi ole 40, gs trwa twee atetesen 214 230 48 
3 oS. ota eakeaeseueemord 81 II 88 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of “The Balance Sheet,” 
Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 


indicated in the advertisement. 


—— 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted by experienced commercial 
teacher. Four years’ experience as Manager and 
Principal of large Western Business College. 
Prefer teaching position, or managing or assist- 
ant manager position. Can furnish best of 
references. Capable to teach all commercial 
work and take complete charge of college. Wife 
also capable to teach Stenographic work. Salary 
very moderate to right proposition, Address, 301. 





A Certified Public Accountant with five years’ 
public accounting experience, now engaged in 

ivate commercial school work in East, desires to 
ocate with high-class Middle-West commercial 
school as manager or as principal of accounting 
department. Have extensive and practical ex- 
perience in office and school work. Executive and 
good disciplinarian. Instructor in elementary 
and advanced accounting, auditing, system 
design, tax procedure, C. P. A. preparation, law 
and principles of business. Address, No. 302. 





Position wanted as school manager or super- 
visor in Department of Commerce in University 
or College. Successful experience as commercial 
teacher, school manager and salesman. Would 
also consider purchasing an interest in a good 
= Available after July 1, 1925. Address, No. 


Teacher of Bookkeeping, Higher Accounting 
and related subjects, with five years’ experience, 
— position in Central States. Address 

o. ‘i 








Position wanted as Manager of a Business 
College or as Principal of a Commercial Depart- 
ment. Well qualified from standpoint of educa- 
tion and invaluable experience. State your prop- 
osition, addressing No. 310. 





Position wanted for the summer months, as 
teacher or outside representative in a first-class 
business college, by man of several years’ expe- 
rience as teacher of commercial branches and 
outside solicitor of students. The applicant 
holds an LL. B. degree and has had special college 
eS business subjects, and is qualified to 
teach kkeeping, accounting, salesmanship, 
economics, commercial law and other allied sub- 

og ge of references can be given. Address, 

o. ° 





A college man, who is an author and educator 
and experienced school manager with a Uni- 
versity training in business, finance, and ac- 
counts, desires connection with established 
school in Central West. Best connections and 
successful record. Gilt-edge references. Send 
catalog and state proposition. Address, No. 312. 





Man with seventeen years of experience in 
public and private school work, desires to con- 
nect with a progressive high school or private 
business school. Can manage department, or 
whole school, conduct special evening work and 
sell tuition. Business and accounting experience. 
ge Bad position now or next fall. Address, 

o. . 





Position wanted by an experienced business 
school manager and teacher. Four years’ ex- 
perience as head of commercial department with 
enrollment of 250 in the department. Also one 

mg experience as public accountant. Address, 

Oo. . 
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Experienced man teacher with B. A. degree 
open for position for the summer. Can teach 
20th Century Bookkeeping, Typewriting, Short- 
~~ and coach athletics. Address, 

o. . 





Manager of a large business college in large 
city will consider a similar position with some 
good school. Leaving present position on ac- 
count of school being sold. Will also consider 
position as teacher in commercial or shorthand 
work. Might buy an interest in good school 
later. Address, No. 321. 





Experienced managing principal and teacher 
of commercial subjects desires a position with 
some ¢ commercial school offering future or 
a What have you to offer? Address No. 





An experienced teacher and accountant, in 
fact a specialist in accountancy and commercial 
law, desires a position. A college graduate and 
experienced in opening and closing sets of books, 
straightening out bad accounting, and making 
out income tax reports. Will accept a position 
now or will contract for next September. Ad- 
dress, No. 323. 


Experienced, Walton trained private school 
man wants position as manager of a high-grade 
business college. Have had eleven years’ ex- 
perience in good business colleges, six years of 
which was as part owner and manager. Have 
best of general and technical education, highly 
rated by state department. Would be especially 
interested in a guarantee plus bonus proposition 
with man who desires to secure the services of 
an experienced live wire. Only high class schools 
= References exchanged. Address, 

0. 324. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Gregg teacher as partner in secretarial school in 
Southern California city of 100,000 to relieve 
owner who is retiring on account of sickness. 
— or purchase also considered. Address, No. 

03. 





A reliable, prosperous and long established 
business school located in large middle-west 
city is looking for a high-grade, efficient and 
reliable field man. Must have clean record and 
able to deliver the goods. Excellent proposition 
to man who can qualify. Address, No. 304. 





Man with at least four years’ experience in 
teaching commercial subjects, including Ac- 
countancy, Economics, Business Administration; 
salary, $2,000 to $4,000 per year. Also, experienced 
lady teacher for Domestic Science. Apply, send- 
ing late photograph, Beckley College, Harrisburg, 

sl 





Party able to teach Bookkeeping and Gregg 
Shorthand can have opportunity to become 
art owner of business college with or without 
nvestment. Business increased 50% this past 
year and will double next. Address, No. 305. 


(Continued on next page) 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted—at once, a field solicitor for the 
summer with a view of becoming Principal of 
the Commercial Department September 1. A 
real proposition for the right man. Must be a 
business getter, and come well recommended 
as to character and ability. One with business 
college experience preferred. Address, No. 325, 





Wanted an experienced man solicitor, 35 or 
over, for commercial school. One with automo- 
bile preferred Salary $2400 with expenses. 
Must be a ighly recommended. Position per- 
manent. Address, Morton School, Wilkinsburg, 





anted: Teacher of Commer Art and 
pen for high school position in in one of the 
largest cities in the South. cellent o ni 


for a teacher as the desired qualifications. 
Address, No. Lb 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Secretarial school in Southern California city 
of 100,000 whose owner must retire on account of 
sickness. Lease or partnership also considered, 
Address, No. 291. 





~ 
At inventory value, business school in one of 
the most beautiful cities in the United States. 
Equipment entirely new. Newly fitted quarters 
with private entrance; nana quarters with steam 
heat included. school for man and wife. 
Address No. 292. 





Business college in mid-western city of 40.000. 
Extensively advertised and draws from thirty 
counties. Ann enroliment of day students 
250. No night school. Annual _ collections 
$25,000. Annual operating expenses $16,000. Will 
sell all or a part interest to a capable executive or 


a strong commercial teacher. Address, No. 293. 





Well established school in manufacturing and 
jobbing center, city of about 40,000. Equipment 
up-to-date. School doing a prosperous business. 
R r= man — clear purchase price first year. 

Address, No. 294 





One of the best known business colleges in 
Minneapolis is for sale. Excellent territory. 
Extensively advertised. Good equipment. 
Thorough training given. Price asked is less than 
one-half of one year’s income. Address, No. 295. 





A successfully established high-grade business 
college in Maine. Doing a $5,000 business. 
Expenses very low. Splendid — - Can 
be run by two persons. It! health reason for sell- 
ing. Inventory $2,400. Will sell for $1,200. Here 
~ a wonderful field for the right party. Address, 

0. 





In the best territory of Western Pennsylvania. 
Long established in small city, no competition 
and large surrounding territory. Students in 
this section attend school for the education; 
requires no solicitor. Seventy in daily attend- 
ance, can be handled by man and wife; good 
tuition rate; low expenses. A real money maker. 
Will sell on easy terms to responsible party. 
Present owner lives in another state and makes 
low price for disposal. Address, No. 297. 





One of the best located and equipped schools 
in the Mississippi Valley. A won ul territory. 
as quarters and reasonable rent. This is a 
good po pe yd to own your own business with 

cash investment. Address, No. 298. 





A good business college in the Northwest. 
Owner giving up school work. Excellent 
tion tor the right party. In answ tive 
amount of cash 


proves satisf: 


you can invest, if ev 
actory. Address, 


No, 299. 


Will sell or lease g00d small school in the East, 
to a responsible . Good territory and no 
competition. Suitable for two teachers, or man 
and wife. Owner has real estate interests that 
demand his time. Will sacrifice at inventory of 
equipment, which is $1,500. Address, No. 300 





Well established business college in Atlantic 
Coast city. Splendid o nity for man and 
— or two persons. ine location and low 


expenses. Reasonable price. Address, 
No. : 318. 





Owing to death of owner, old established 
business college in Michi<an is for sale. 
business school in town of 50,000. This is a 
gol ing school—well equipped—low rental—splen- 
id reputation. Address, No. 326. 


Flourishing -y college in city of 100,000. 


Rich territ No free night schools in city. 
Established t yoawe with ae ——— 
Now or ~a ice asked. Average at- 
tendanc ly located, low rent, heat 
free, —— “aan for couple. Owner forced 
to sacrifice on account iliness in family. 


Address, No. 327. 





Well established school in Brooklyn for sale. 
Excellent school plant; highest reputation. 
Good proposition for an energetic, conscientious 
man who knows the business. Address, No. 328. 





Business college for sale in large Texas city. 
—— territory. Price $2000. Purchase 
be made back in a few months. Reason 

or + ty outside interests. Address, No. 329° 


el 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


A man with sixteen years’ experience as man- 
ager and owner of a business college wishes to 
buy all or half interest in a good reputable school. 
Would be willing to teach or manage same with 
a view of buying later. If you have anything to 
offer, write, No. 306. 





Wanted to buy a business school having about 
100 day school students in town of 40,600 or more 
population. State annual receipts, rental and 
other fixed expenses in first letter; also inventory 
and Ey reason for selling; and price 
want Address, No. 307. 





Experienced commercial teacher and manager 
desires to lease a business school with option of 
purchase. Address, No. 315. 





A man of twelve years’ experience as commer- 
cial director in public and private schools inter- 
ested in pur ing a business school with daily 
attendance of 100 or more in city not less than 
30,000. Interested in Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin Michigan and Illinois only. Send com- 
plete information in first letter, which must 
stand the investigation of an expert if interested. 
Must be a bargain and reasonable terms. Ad- 
dress, No. 316. 





Wanted to buy a good medium-sized school 
in the Central States. Give = and details in 
first letter. Address, No. 31 





Partner Wanted: Good school man can buy 
=e interest in business college in Michi- 
gan, or sell entire school. Owner is unable to 
Give any attention 0p smieet and will make price 
very attractive. Address, No. 319. 





Curry and Rubert’s 
Business Arithmetic 


This text correlates arithmetic 
with the other commercial sub- 
jects. For example, addition, 
multiplication and division are 
presented through the problems 
of a bookkeeper; percentage 
through the problems of a mer- 
chant; and interest through 
problems arising from the bor- 
rowing of capital. This method 
arouses and maintains the stu- 
dent’s interest, as it shows him 
the practical application of the 
course. 


Peters’ Commercial 
Law 


The subject matter in this 
book is expressed. in. language 
simple enough to be understood 
by the commercial pupil... At 
the same time accuracy and ad- 
herence to the strict principles 
of law are fully maintained. 


Numerous questions and cases 
are found in the text. The 
teacher's manual gives the an- 
swers to the questions and cases. 
It also gives valuable suggestions 
for teaching the subject. 


For a short, intensive course 
in commercial law, this text has 


no peer. 





Ross’s Business 


English 


A treatise on English as it is 
used in modern business. An 
abundance of exercises provides 
practical and effective training 
in setting up correct speech 


habits. 


‘The many chapters on Busi- 
ness Letter Writing are especially 
interesting and instructive. The 
student is led by easy steps to a 
mastery of the mechanical make- 
up of the business letter, after 
which he is given business com- 
position, and is. prepared to 
take the responsibility of an- 
swering actual business letters. 





McKinsey’s Business 
Administration 


This text contains material 
which will serve as a basis for a 
course which has for its definite 
object the development of an 
understanding of business oper- 
ations. 


It is designed to give the stu- 
dent an understanding of how a 
business is organized, as well’as 
how the different departments 
are administered. This knowl- 
edge will enable the student to 
progress more rapidly when he 
takes a position in the business 
world, 

The method used by Mr. 
McKinsey in presenting the sub- 
ject matter makes the text a 
very interesting one to teach. 
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